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TO MY MOTHER 
EMMA FRANCETTE CHASE 


SEMPER FIDELIS 


JUNE once again upon the stanch old hill, 

Upon the campus and the tree-bowered roofs, 
And on the walks that knew his faithful feet 

Year after year, though others failed and passed; 
June with the silken whisper of the leaves, 

With sweet scents breathing over scenes he loved. 


So does he keep his tryst with her to-day, 

His college, work of his own heart and brain, 
The dream that came alive beneath his hand. 

He comes to-day in living thoughts that dwell 
Deep in the hearts of those who gather here. 


There is a flower that blooms in human souls, 
Grown from some seed divine, nurtured by love, 
And waxing mightier as the years go by 

Till its sweet breath has touched a thousand lives. 
Call it what name you like — the love of men — 
The swift warm impulse when the helping hand 
Goes out to lift and guide a soul in need; 

Call it the Will to Serve, the pure desire 

That grows to passion as its flame is fed, 

That burns away the dross of selfishness 

And leaves the man alone among his kind, 

Even as was he, our soldier and our seer. 


And so he came to Bates in those first years, 
He who should touch a thousand lives with power 
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And help and bless the thousands yet to come. 

Here stood the youth whose eye should mark new ways, 
Whose arm should hew new roads where no roads were, 
And, as the years went by, should guard the steps 

Of youth that, but for him, had passed along, 

Missing its chance, and finding not the path 

That led to larger life, to wider plains — 

Lifted horizons, showing worlds beyond. 


And so to-day, as ever, does he keep 

His tryst with her he loved and served so well. 
Happy the college that can speak his name 

With a proud air of ownership and say: 

“These are the works he fashioned, what he wrought 
The eye can see beneath these sheltering boughs.” 


Speak for him, tree-bowered roofs, old halls and new, 

Greensward and happy faces of the flowers. 

Speak for him, hearts that lift and eyes that burn 

Bright with our pride, tender with love for him, 

Tell him ’tis ours to hold the standard high, 

And keep it pure, as he would have us do. 

And send a message to the hearts afar, 

The absent sons and daughters of these halls, 

That still he lives and waits to welcome them 

When they shall come to twine with us again 

Fresh leaves for that bright wreath we weave to-day. 
Mase S. MERRILL 


NOTE 


On the recommendation of President Clifton Daggett 
Gray, the Trustees of Bates College voted, on June 22, 
1920, to arrange for the preparation of a biography of the 
late President Chase. The Reverend Thomas H. Stacy, 
D.D., Professor Fred A. Knapp, and the Honorable O. B. 
Clason were appointed a committee to carry out this vote. 
The committee selected Professor George M. Chase, the 
son of the late President, to write the work. The com- 
pleted biography is now submitted to the alumni and 
friends of the college and the many others who knew and 
loved President Chase. 
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PREFACE 


THE readers of this biography may well believe that to 
write it was a labor of love. The joy that came from the 
sense of renewed companionship with a beloved father in 
living over again with him the days known partly from 
vivid recitals of his experiences in boyhood and youth, 
partly from personal participation in the events of his later 
years, compensated a thousandfold for hours of labor at the 
close of busy college days or during summer vacations. The 
chief regret is that no narrative — even though it were far 
more perfect than this unpretentious record — could reveal 
President Chase as he was. Great as were his achieve- 
ments, he himself was greater. But the graduates of Bates 
and the circle of friends who loved him will be glad to be 
reminded of the high-souled, tender-hearted man they 
knew. 


Grateful acknowledgment is due to various trustees and 
members of the faculty for helpful advice and suggestions. 
As President Chase’s life was so intimately interwoven 
with the history of the college, it is possible that in pointing 
out his part in its development the contributions of other 
men may seem to have been overlooked or slighted. Such 
oversight, if it has occurred, has been wholly unintentional. 
The great concern of the present biographer has been, not to 
write a history of Bates, but to record the deeds and portray 
the personality of her president. My sister Elizabeth D. 
Chase has aided greatly in the work, and the sixth chapter, 
describing the year of travel in Europe, is wholly her 
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contribution. The considerable labor of copying and re- 
copying the manuscript in preparation for the press has 
been performed by her and by my wife and my daughter 
Helen Sherman Chase. 

GrorcEe M. Cuass 
Lewiston, May 17, 1923 
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GEORGE C. CHASE 


CHAPTER I 
PRESIDENT CHASE’S BOYHOOD 


Grorce Cotsy CHase was born at Unity, Maine, March 
15, 1844. The village of Unity is about twenty miles from 
the coast, and nearly midway between the eastern and 
western boundaries of the State. Its principal street is 
parallel to a stream which beneath a high steep bank winds 
through intervales — beautiful in summer with tall Canada 
lilies — to a near-by lake. Now known as Lake Winnecook, 
this was in earlier days called Unity Pond, though it is a 
large sheet of water several miles across. About the village 
spreads a rolling country with the characteristic quiet 
charm of the softer and less rugged regions of New England 
and with fields fertile and prosperous beyond the average 
for Maine. The Chase homestead is a substantial brick 
building with a wooden “ell” situated in the outskirts of 
the village on the side toward the lake. Contrary to the 
usual village custom the house sits far back from the road, 
the intervening space forming a green so spacious that it 
used to prove an attractive location for circus tents and for 
the itinerant shows that were wont to tour the country 
towns. At the present day the dwelling has a bare aspect, 
standing unshaded and with blindless windows. But in 
the old days noble elms overshadowed the yard and green 
blinds set off the warm deep red of the bricks. Roomy 
barns and outbuildings adjoin the dwelling at the rear. 
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This house was built by President Chase’s grandfather, 
Hezekiah Chase, and at the time of its erection must have 
been one of the two or three notable houses of the village. 

At a little distance back from the house and toward the 
lake there is a depression in the ground marking the cellar 
where stood the dwelling erected by Stephen Chase, Presi- 
dent Chase’s great-grandfather, when he came to Unity as 
one of its first settlers. This was in 1782. Stephen Chase 
came from Durham, some seventy miles to the west, mak- 
ing the journey to the site of Unity largely by water, 
through lakes and streams that are not now thought of as 
navigable. The farm which he began to clear, and which 
continued in the possession of his descendants almost a 
century, comprised about two hundred acres fronting on 
the lake. Within its borders — for it is still almost intact 
— are included good upland fields and pastures, some acres 
of woodland, a glacial moraine, locally called a “‘horse- 
back,” commanding a fine view over the lake, and meadows 
and a stretch of bog-land fringing the shore. Stephen 
Chase, like many of his associates in the settlement, be- 
longed to the sect of Friends. The influence of their re- 
ligious feeling is doubtless reflected in the name of Unity 
bestowed upon the town. It also accounts for the fact 
that, though Unity was settled during the Revolution, 
none of Stephen Chase’s family took any part in the 
military activities of the war. In President Chase’s boy- 
hood the Friends were fairly numerous in Unity. At the 
present day only a few members of the body still live there, 
and occasionally hold services in the old Friends’ meeting- 
house which sleeps beside a shaded burying-ground at the 
crest of a long hill some two miles from the village. 

Unity was settled at a period fortunately subsequent to 
the horrors of Indian warfare. But remnants of the vanish- 
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ing race of red men were still wandering in the neighbor- 
hood at the time of the settlement, and sometimes when 
the men of a family were away the women were terrorized 
by visits from drunken savages demanding food from their 
scanty store. 

Stephen Chase seems to have been a man of striking 
personality, noted for quaint and whimsical sayings. Of 
his numerous sons and daughters it was Hezekiah who 
succeeded to the possession of the home farm. Hezekiah 
Chase broke the Quaker tradition. He was a worldly man 
of no religious affiliations, and was stirring and practical, 
determined and ambitious. Living at a time when Unity 
was rapidly growing and when the development of Maine 
as a whole was signalized by its separation from Massachu- 
setts and admission as a State into the Union, he was 
active and prominent in politics. He was known as 
“Judge” Chase and was one of the foremost citizens of 
the community. The people of Maine were at that date 
overwhelmingly in favor of Jackson and the Democratic 
Party, and Judge Chase became a pillar of the State 
Democracy. Prosperous in worldly affairs and desirous 
of asserting his position in the community, he superseded 
the home of pioneer days by the brick building on the 
main street of the village. It would be considered a mod- 
est structure matched with the pretentious mansions of 
wealthier settlements. But in that simple community it 
ranked as one of the finest houses. The knocker upon the 
front door and the entrance hall with its quaint and 
beautiful spiral staircase still testify to the dignity at 
which the builder aimed. Until within a few years there 
remained above the fireplaces elaborate mantels with 
buttresses adorned with “filigree” carvings. The fire- 
places themselves and the ample chimneys made abundant 
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provision for comfort during the long Maine winters. The 
rooms were of generous size and the details of the con- 
struction appropriate to the residence of a solid and in- 
fluential citizen. 

Before entering upon an account of President Chase’s 
parents, it is worth while to say a few words about his 
remoter ancestors. William, the progenitor of the Chases 
of Unity, came with his two brothers to the Boston settle- 
ment in 1630, and his descendants in the line down to 
Judge Chase were farmers of moderate means, hard working 
and respectable, though seldom prominent. They lived 
first in the vicinity of Boston, then at Swansea, Massa- 
chusetts, then at Durham, and afterward at Unity, in 
Maine. The women whom they married were chiefly of 
the same Puritan Anglo-Saxon stock, but intermingled 
in the later generations with a Scotch-Irish strain. One 
great-great-grandmother of President Chase was, it is 
said, stolen in childhood from a German port and brought 
to this country in a sailing vessel. 

Judge Chase had six children — a son, Joseph, and five 
daughters. Joseph succeeded to the family homestead 
and acres, but under conditions which handicapped him 
all his life. The property was divided among the children 
in such a way that the only son was charged with payment 
to each of the daughters of the portion falling to her. This 
imposed a lifelong burden of debt while he painfully wrung 
from the farm the means of paying in cash the interest and 
principal of these claims in days when money was scarce, 
indeed. Furthermore, Judge Chase late in life married 
a second time, taking a comparatively young wife. In 
the settlement of the estate Joseph was obliged to assume 
entire responsibility for her maintenance and to pay her a 
considerable sum annually. She not only survived her 
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husband, but outlived her stepson, living to be over a 
hundred. Thus were created financial burdens which 
throughout his life hampered and harassed a man in- 
dustrious and enterprising beyond most of his townsmen. 
He entered upon various original ventures, such as hop- 
growing and the cultivation of cranberries. These under- 
takings were not failures, but lack of capital and distance 
from markets prevented them from attaining any striking 
success. 

But in spite of these drawbacks Joseph Chase proved 
himself a more than ordinary man. A daguerreotype 
likeness of him, taken at the age of about fifty, bears 
an expression of indomitable will, but at the same time 
of frankness and kindliness. His absolute integrity was 
noted throughout the countryside, and he was known as 
“the honest man.” Many were the instances where he 
took great trouble to rectify some mistake in business 
dealings by which he had unintentionally profited. This 
sensitive honesty was but one manifestation of the strong 
feeling for justice that formed the very basis of his charac- 
ter. In his abhorrence of all moral weakness, he tended to 
be a severe judge, not only of himself, but of his children. 
But if on any occasion he discovered that he had given 
any unjust censure, his eagerness to own the wrong caused 
him to break through his constitutional reserve in order 
to express his contrition. 

For example, when George was about fifteen years old 
his father entrusted him with the rather serious responsi- 
bility of all by himself driving a load of grain to Belfast, 
eighteen miles away. Before George had covered half 
the distance, the wagon broke down. After unavailing 
efforts to repair it, he went some distance to a farmhouse, 
borrowed a wagon, and with the aid of the owner trans- 
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ferred the grain to it. Then after several hours’ delay 
he completed the journey and sold the grain. He was 
obliged to spend the night at Belfast. Next day, returning 
to the place where his wagon had broken down, he restored 
the borrowed vehicle and had his own repaired by a black- 
smith. Late in the evening he reached home. His father 
reproved him severely for his supposed idleness and loiter- 
ing. But afterward discovering the facts he humbled him- 
self to express deep regret for the undeserved words of 
blame. His earnestness, nay agony of contrition, made a 
profound impression upon his son. 

Judge Chase had broken the connection with the sect of 
Friends, and Joseph in his earlier life was not a professed 
Christian. But he seems to have inherited the Quaker 
love of peace. He was patient under wrongs and provoca- 
tion and preferred to suffer loss rather than forcibly or 
noisily assert his rights. In an unostentatious way he was 
always doing acts of kindness and helpfulness to his poor 
or unfortunate neighbors. He was interested in all that 
concerned the welfare of the community and felt deeply 
and strongly on all great moral questions. He early allied 
himself with the Free Soil Party and became one of its 
leaders in Unity, even although by so doing he estranged 
himself from his father, who steadfastly adhered to the 
Democratic Party. In middle life he was converted and 
joined the church largely through the influence of his wife. 
Thereafter, although it required a great effort in a man of 
his reserved disposition, he daily conducted family prayer 
in his household. He was instinctively refined, and gentle 
in all his thoughts and ways. Withal he was rich in the 
shrewd proverbial wisdom of New England and had a 
fund of dry humor and faculty for pithy comment. All 
in all he was greater than his station and his opportunities, 
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and from him through inheritance and example his son 
derived many of his most distinctive characteristics. 

About 1840, Joseph Chase married Jane Dyer, of the 
neighboring town of Thorndike, and brought her home to 
the brick dwelling. The Dyers were of similar strains of 
blood to the Chases, though perhaps a little homelier and 
obscurer. They were a vigorous race, many of them sea- 
farers. One of Jane Dyer’s early memories was of three 
of her brothers who sailed forth from Rockland and were 
never heard of more. The Dyers and their kindred were 
warm-hearted and emotional, democratic as belonging to 
the plain people. There was a tendency to originality in 
their blood which in the more fortunately gifted produced 
men of mark — Owen Lovejoy, the martyr of the anti- 
slavery cause, was a cousin of Jane Dyer. 

Jane Dyer herself was a strong woman worthy of the 
admiration and tender love with which her son always 
cherished her memory. Her childhood was one of poverty. 
One of its remembrances was of a calico dress which she 
purchased with money earned by picking berries. When 
still in her teens she began to teach school and proved 
highly successful. When she wedded Joseph Chase, he 
was her elder by some fourteen years. Into the house of 
her grave, shy, and outwardly somewhat austere husband 
she brought youthful spirit and eager enthusiasm. Her 
warm heart poured itself out in sympathy and active 
helpfulness for all in home and community. She worked 
hard and unremittingly as did all farmers’ wives. But she 
worked with joy, and still had energy to spare for unselfish 
service. 

She was a devoted member of her church, and her home 
became from the first a place of neighborhood gathering 
for prayer and of hospitality for traveling “elders.” For 
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years, until her husband “professed religion,” she herself 
daily led family prayers. She was ambitious for herself 
and her children, eager not only for social prestige, but for 
opportunities of larger culture. She coveted education for 
her sons, and but for her steadfast enthusiasm they would 
hardly have had courage to seek it in the face of the opposi- 
tion of their father, whose cautious nature saw the difficul- 
ties in the way and the need of their help at home. Her chil- 
dren found in her an ever-sympathetic companion, friend, 
and monitor. It was to her and her training that her son 
George chiefly owed the tenderness, the understanding 
heart, and the spiritual enthusiasm that illuminated his 
personality and gave him power to influence men. 

It was not an easy life into which the young bride en- 
tered. The best rooms were set apart for the stepmother, 
who continued an inmate of the house for many years and 
exacted the choicest of everything and the service of 
young and old. The farm was a large one and required 
additional “hands” to operate it. Always at least one 
“hired man” was employed and usually a servant girl. 
Generally there were also one or more boys and girls, taken 
into the home with the kindly purpose of enabling them 
to attend the village school. All these shared the family 
meals and the family life after the democratic New England 
fashion. Furthermore, this energetic woman, in order to 
help her husband in his struggle with financial worries, 
opened her house to lodgers and boarders. During most 
of President Chase’s boyhood one or more of these were 
inmates of the family. As we should expect from the char- 
acter of the house-mother, the Chase house was generous 
in hospitality. Cousins — a numerous body on both the 
Chase and the Dyer side — were visitors for weeks at a 
time. Visiting ministers always were entertained at this 
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home, and when the Free Baptist “quarterly meeting” 
was held at Unity the house was crowded with delegates 
from near-by towns, the barn filled with their horses and 
the yard occupied with carryalls or sleighs. It might be 
supposed that, in the hurly-burly of such a concourse of 
people and the toil required in ministering to their needs, 
family life would perish. But somehow, in spite of the 
crowded house and her many cares, President Chase’s 
mother succeeded in maintaining the atmosphere and 
preserving all the tender intimacies of home. 

Such was the home, then, that welcomed George Colby 
Chase on a raw March morning of the year 1844. A sister 
Esther preceded him by about two years. She and he were 
inseparable companions throughout their childhood. Her 
refinement, moral earnestness, and tender love of her 
brother were of inestimable importance. A dearly loved 
brother, born ten years later, was too much younger to be 
an intimate sharer of the life of Esther and George. Evi- 
dently the nature of President Chase was such as from the 
first to respond to the influences about him, at the same 
time moving forward undeviatingly upon its own pre- 
destined path. He was of an extremely sensitive disposi- 
tion. Few young children are as alive as was he to the 
beauty of nature. To his latest day he could remember 
when he was only two years old sitting on the doorstone in 
the early morning and drinking in the wonder and loveli- 
ness of the world. 

His affection attached itself to the scenes and objects 
about him. His little room under the eaves, his few treas- 
ured individual possessions, above all his dog Fido, were 
very dear to him. He loved the pastures where he went 
for the cows each evening, the lake shore, and the “horse- 
back.” But even more his heart went out to the people 
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about him. Some of the hired men were kindly souls and 
appreciated the warm boyish friendship. One of these was 
Sam Blaine, the first Irishman who came to Unity. He 
won remembrance, not only by his loyalty and genial 
humor, but by his oddities. He it was who, when all the 
family were away for the day attending a quarterly meet- 
ing in a neighboring town, arrayed himself in a dress and 
bonnet of his mistress and thus attired turned somer- 
saults upon the green in front of the house to the edification 
of the neighbors. But Sam was loyal to the core, and when 
rebuked for some prank by his mistress would collapse in 
contrite penitence. 

But some of the hired men were totally different from 
kind-hearted Sam. One of these used to frighten little 
George systematically with the most terrible threats, taking 
out his knife and describing in detail how he would mangle 
his body at the least provocation. George was obliged to 
be with him every day, and for months he lived in agony, 
trembling with terror, and of course not daring to breathe 
a word to his parents about his tormentor. Others of the 
hired men revolted his soul by their licentiousness and 
coarse vulgarity. 

These experiences, no doubt, fell the more heavily upon 
him because during most of his childhood his health was 
delicate. He inherited from his mother a weak digestion, 
and the hearty fare of New England farmers often caused 
him great suffering. He also had to endure severe pains 
in head and eyes. His anxious relatives sought to make 
him more rugged, resorting in their ignorance to methods 
that to us seem barbarous. When but a tiny child he was 
every morning, as soon as he got up from bed, placed upon 
the doorstep and doused in a sudden avalanche of cold 
water. His ears, too, were pierced and tiny gold rings 
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inserted in the belief that his eyes would be benefited. 
So much superstition still lingered even in a household 
whose intelligence was far above the average. 

But in spite of such clouds and shadows, the home life of 
George’s childhood was in the main wholesome and happy. 
It gave him abundant love, brought him into contact with 
varied and interesting personalities, and was rich in ex- 
periences that remained with him as precious memories. 
He delighted in recalling his mother’s pans of sweet baked 
apples, of cookies and gingerbread, his bowl of milk with 
“rye’n Injun” (the sobriquet of brown bread made from 
mixed corn meal and rye). The animals of the farm, the 
varied activities of the household — for those were days 
when the home had not ceased to serve as a factory — 
furnished pictures that remained his lifelong treasures. 

There was the fascination of getting acquainted with 
the numerous guests and visitors. One cousin drove a 
peddler’s cart and bought the rags collected by the wives 
of the countryside giving in exchange or selling brooms, 
needles and thread, and pieces of bright tinware. 

When he visited Unity, Cousin Sam always put up for 
the night at the Chase house. Sam and his cart and its 
treasures were an inexhaustible source of delight to little 
George. Then there were the traveling shows which visited 
Unity from time to time. In exchange for permission to 
put up their tents on the green fronting the house, the 
proprietors gave all the members of the family free ad- 
mission. Folitical rallies, Fourth-of-July celebrations, and 
other local gatherings were held on this green, which was 
the recognized center of the village life in its outdoor 
manifestations. 

Outside of home there was first of all school. George, I 
believe, was only four when he first entered the door of 
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the brick schoolhouse, holding tightly his sister’s hand. 
Nervous and restless, he found it torture to sit for hours 
“in position,” his little legs dangling high above the floor. 
Often, too, the men who taught the winter terms of school 
were cruel tyrants who delighted in imposing strange and 
painful penalties especially upon the innocent. But some 
of George’s instructors were real teachers who loved chil- 
dren and inspired them with zeal of learning. Some of 
the masters formed special classes for those of the older 
scholars who were interested in subjects beyond the curric- 
ulum of the district school. One winter a schoolmaster of 
exceptional ability and reputation held a private school 
at a settlement three or four miles from Unity, and George 
and his sister Esther were among the more than sixty 
pupils who gathered from miles around. They boarded 
with relatives in the vicinity, returning home at the end of 
each week. 

Outside school hours there were the “chores” and the 
work upon the farm. Most farmers’ boys in those days 
had few holidays or leisure hours, and Joseph Chase be- 
lieved in keeping his son busily employed. George early 
learned to assist in milking cows, he chopped and split 
wood and did his part in the planting and cultivation of 
the fields and in haying. When other tasks failed, there 
were always stones to be gathered from the fields and laid 
in stone walls or piled in heaps. George was no shirk, and 
the tasks that he had to perform — often heavy ones — 
taxed his strength and imperiled his health, for in boyhood 
he was far from robust. 

But there were play-times as well as hours of work. 
Though many of the village boys were coarse brutes, there 
were some of a better sort. With them George entered 
into the delights of boyhood. They swam in the stream 
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and lake and gathered fragrant pond-lilies, and in winter 
skated over the ice. They roamed over the gristmill which 
stood at the upper end of the village, and shared in the 
usual boyish games and sports. George’s special chum 
was John Sherwin Crosby, who later became a prominent 
New York attorney and the most trusted follower of 
Henry George in the Single Tax movement. He had an 
ardent, imaginative nature, and he and George dreamed 
together the dreams that boys dream of the future. 

As George grew older, he entered more actively into the 
current of village life. Unity was not at the time the sleepy 
village of to-day stranded on the shore of a backwater of 
traffic, but a stirring place, an important station on a much- 
traveled stage route. New England communities were then 
almost completely self-sufficing. Each farmer raised the 
food that his family consumed and the materials from 
which their clothing was made, and the processes of manu- 
facture were carried on at home or in simple village estab- 
lishments. Farm tools and vehicles and household furni- 
ture were mainly the product of village workshops. Each 
farmer was his own wheelwright and smith, and the hay- 
racks, carts, sleds, and ox yokes were built by the owner 
and his sons out of lumber cut on the home woodlot and 
sawn at the village mill. 

In such a community as this, so little dependent on out- 
side supplies, there was naturally a healthy, stirring life. 
There was plenty of work and every one was busy. Little 
money was in circulation, but the necessaries of life were 
abundant and within reach of all. Boys and girls married 
early and families were prolific. Young people as they 
grew to manhood and womanhood settled down and found 
their life-work in the home or near by. Most of the farms 
were owned by descendants of the pioneers who first 
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cleared the land. A foreigner was a rarity and the popu- 
lation was homogeneous in race and ideas. Society was 
democratic, for all knew one another from childhood; none 
could be wealthy and no industrious man need lack food 
and shelter. The industrial cities of our day were unknown, 
but each village had its thriving local industries — tan- 
neries, carriage shops, woolen mills, and the like — where 
the proprietor and the members of his family worked with 
a few hired hands. 

President Chase’s boyhood fell just at the time when 
New England had developed out of the pioneer period and 
seemed at the beginning of a wonderful efflorescence both 
economic and cultural. In the years between 1830 and 
1860 the population of Maine had increased from 400,000 
to 626,000, within 150,000 of the present numbers and very 
much larger than the present population of native ancestry. 
The towns and villages abounded in wholesome young men 
and women, heirs of generations of steadfast, purposeful 
progenitors. Material resources had at last accumulated 
to the point where they could form a basis for industry on 
a large scale. Intellectual enlightenment had grown pro- 
portionally. Had it not been for a series of events and 
movements — the Civil War, the opening of the West, 
and the incoming of a flood of aliens — the next forty or 
fifty years of New England life had all the promise of 
proving a remarkable period. 

It is to be regretted that literature has preserved such 
meager record of the village life of that period. Hawthorne, 
in some of his sketches and short stories, gives precious 
glimpses, but tinged with the weird light of his peculiar 
genius. Jacob Abbott, in such works as the “Franconia 
Stories,” has perhaps given us the most vivid pictures of 
those New England communities in the days just before 
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the War. Life in the Unity of President Chase’s boyhood 
was busy for every one with long hours of toil. But there 
was pleasant comradeship and the satisfaction that comes 
from dealing with the face of nature or fashioning individual 
articles with skilled hands. Poverty there was, but grind- 
ing, squalid poverty only in exceptional cases of moral 
worthlessness. The richest, indeed, would have seemed 
poor judged by present-day standards. But if a calico 
dress was a luxury, if “store clothes” for men were the 
exception, and half the familiar items of our daily bill of 
fare quite unheard of, if boys went barefoot most of the 
year and men wore ill-fitting boots of cowhide, yet there 
was abundance of wholesome, hearty food, everybody had 
woolen stockings and mittens for winter such as money 
can seldom purchase now, and there was plenty of cord- 
wood to burn in the great fireplaces and fill the rooms with 
waves of heat and flickering glare of light. 

Home ties were strong and home life was favored by the 
fact that in most families the daily work was carried on 
in or near the house and all toiled in comradeship. Young 
people satisfied their social instincts, not through commer- 
cialized amusements, but in wholesome recreations which 
they themselves arranged. Free from the competition of 
rival attractions, the church ministered largely to social 
life. The one church of Unity village was used on alternate 
Sundays by the Free Baptist and the Methodist denomi- 
nations. The pews were filled on Sunday both morning and 
evening. Only the black sheep of the community or an oc- 
casional eccentric individual who made a boast of infidelity 
thought of staying away. There was, too, a flourishing 
Good Templars’ lodge, for temperance sentiment was mak- 
ing rapid progress. 

Lectures and political gatherings served to stimulate 
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intellectual life as well as to promote sociability. Every 
spring the annual town meeting brought together the men 
of the township, with the boys as eager onlookers. Dis- 
cussions of roads, school appropriations, and other weighty 
town business were enlivened by jokes and horseplay. The 
muster of the town militia and the Fourth of July were 
other occasions when every one stopped work and the 
neighborhood took a holiday together. Occasionally a 
house-raising or an auction provided a holiday not on the 
regular calendar. There were also gatherings of a more do- 
mestic nature, primarily of women and girls, but admitting 
the boys to a qualified participation, such as paring and 
quilting bees. 

But the exuberant spirits of the young men and women 
sought relief after work hours in distinctly social gather- 
ings. There were dancing parties; but these were taboo to 
church members like the Chase family. There were plenty of 
other social diversions, however. The evenings especially 
in winter were enlivened with spelling matches, sleigh- 
ing excursions, “pound parties” in which the minister was 
visited by his parishioners bringing donations to eke out 
his salary, neighborhood parties held at the larger houses 
of the village. George entered into these amusements 
with zest, albeit a rather quiet and retiring boy. I have 
often heard him tell of the fun and frolic, the various kissing 
games, blind-man’s buff, and other lively diversions. In 
his recollection the village of his boyhood abounded in 
gifted youths and winsome maidens, all of them full of the 
joy of life, fresh and wholesome and light-hearted. 

Of course, the picture has its shadows. Religious life 
was narrow and emotional. There were few or no people 
of high intellectual culture. Liquor was dispensed freely 
at tavern and grocery and produced its natural crop of 
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town drunkards and loafers. A certain coarseness and 
crudeness were in evidence even among decent and earnest 
folk. Ignorance of hygiene was deplorable, and whole 
families were swept away by tuberculosis and typhoid 
fever. 

But on the whole Unity village was a good place for 
a boy to grow up. It contributed many able men and 
women to the world — several, indeed, of national prom- 
inence. Among the boys who grew up in this little town 
in President Chase’s own generation were, in addition to 
John Crosby, Nelson Dingley, who became Governor of 
Maine and an eminent Congressman, and his brother, 
Frank Dingley, able editor of the “Lewiston Journal” for 
more than half a lifetime; Joseph Freeman, who became 
an educator and was for many years State Superintendent 
of Schools in Illinois; and others less famous who filled 
positions of responsibility in widely separated parts of the 
country. Such a community provided a suitable environ- 
ment to develop in the future President of Bates a demo- 
cratic spirit, a warm heart, sympathy with all sorts and 
conditions of men, and understanding of boys and girls. 

Until George Chase was fifteen or sixteen, his horizon 
extended but a little way beyond Unity. He sometimes 
visited cousins in the adjoining towns of Thorndike and 
Troy. Once in a while he went with his father to market 
at Belfast. On one occasion he visited some Belfast cousins 
for a few days. On Sunday, when the family went to their 
place of worship, one of the sons was detailed to accompany 
George to the Baptist Church, as his country clothes were 
considered likely to disgrace his more aristocratic relatives. 
In summer, after haying was over, Joseph Chase would 
sometimes harness up the carryall and take the whole 
family for a stay of several days with the Barker cousins, 
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who lived at Montville, twelve miles away. Those were 
red-letter days, for the scenery was novel and the Barker 
youngsters were delightful playmates. I do not know just 
how old George was when he took his first journey to any 
distance — a trip to Boston with his father who had busi- 
ness there. It was a rather uncomfortable journey by boat 
from Portland, and my impression is that, in spite of all 
the wonders of the New England metropolis, George was 
very glad to turn his face toward home. 

As to the inner life of the growing boy he owed an in- 
estimable debt to his mother. A woman of deep and 
simple piety, she taught him the Bible stories from his 
earliest years, and when he became able to read imparted 
to him her own delight in reading and re-reading what was 
to her, indeed, the Holy Book, especially the Psalms and 
the Gospels. His father, though reserved by nature, would 
sometimes tell the children stories of his own boyhood 
days, or would discuss neighborhood matters or public 
affairs with an unusual breadth of view and a regard for 
justice and probity that helped to develop in his son 
moral poise and clearness of vision. Books were few in 
home or community, but George was an eager reader of 
those that came his way. Such scanty money as he earned 
was almost all spent for coveted volumes from the stock of 
the traveling peddler — Jacob Abbott’s stories and John 
Abbott’s fascinating histories and biographies and Rollin’s 
“Ancient History.” In the people about him George was 
quick to appreciate and imitate what was fine and good. 
Evil and vulgarity repelled him and shocked his nature 
like a physical blow. With him the child truly was father 
of the man. The devotions and reverences and aspirations 
of his boyhood continued unabated throughout his life 
and his soul remained ever as that of a child. 


CHAPTER II 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


JANE CHASE, as we have seen, was a devoutly pious and an 
ambitious woman. Her hope and prayer was that her son 
George might become a preacher of the Gospel. She early 
shared her hopes with the boy, and he began to look for- 
ward to this career as his appropriate destiny, the only 
doubt in his modest heart being as to whether he should 
prove worthy. His father did not sympathize with these 
plans. He did not oppose them, but his secret preference 
would have been that George should succeed him in carry- 
ing on the farm as his fathers had done before him for 
generations. However, he encouraged and aided his son in 
taking the first steps toward a better education than he 
could gain in the schools of Unity. There were academies 
at various places in Maine, but before George could attend 
one of these he must earn money to supplement what his 
father could supply from his scanty savings. Almost the 
only means of doing so that was open to a boy in his situa- 
tion was to teach a district school. 

Accordingly, in his sixteenth year he set forth to engage 
a school if possible. He was then of slender physique and 
almost morbidly bashful and shy. The custom then — a 
custom which persisted until within a few years in some 
Maine towns — was for the voters of each school district 
to elect one of their number as agent. The agent had the 
prerogative of engaging the teacher for the district school 
subject to the approval of the town committee, who ex- 
amined the candidate and passed upon his fitness. Hitch- 
ing up his father’s horse and buggy, George traveled from 
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district to district in Unity and the adjoining towns in- 
terviewing the agents. He showed on this occasion the 
same characteristics which he was to exhibit again and 
again throughout his life. For though his shyness was so 
great that it was an agony for him to meet strangers, yet 
with an invincible will he forced himself to the encounter 
and kept on undeterred by failure. But at the end of the 
long day’s travel, he returned home unsuccessful. Not an 
agent would hire him. In some schools teachers were 
already engaged. In others, his youth, inexperience, awk- 
wardness, and puny physique proved fatal objections. 

The next year, when he was seventeen, he had better 
success. He secured a school —in Thorndike, I think, 
near his mother’s birthplace. He was to receive sixteen 
dollars a month and “board around.” If he should give 
entire satisfaction, another dollar would be added to the 
monthly pay. At the end of the term of school, he was 
paid the full seventeen dollars a month. From this time 
for several years, including the period of his attendance 
at seminary and college, he taught school nearly every 
winter. Often he “boarded around.” While this gave an 
excellent opportunity to know the pupils in their homes, 
the coarse, hard fare which he found in the humbler abodes 
played havoc with his digestion. Frequently, too, in frigid 
winter nights he slept in a fireless loft with snow sifting 
through the crannies of roof and walls. In one district 
where he taught the schoolmaster was “auctioned off.” 
In other words, his board was engaged with that family 
who would undertake it for the lowest price. The enter- 
prising man who bid in the privilege secured the town 
pauper on a similar arrangement. All through the term 
George had to share his meals with a mumbling, half- 
witted old woman. 
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But it was in the schoolroom itself that the teacher’s met- 
tle was really tried. Picture to yourself one of those old- 
time schoolrooms, low-ceiled, heated by a wood stove with 
stovepipe running back the length of the room. Desks and 
benches were constructed of boards and were battered, 
scarred, cut with initials, and blotted with ink. On a low 
platform behind a rude desk sits the teacher. Fronting 
him on the benches are sixty or more boys and girls ranging 
from three-year-old tots to hulking youths and strapping 
young women of nineteen or twenty. Many of the older 
boys are rough, thick-headed fellows who regard the 
teacher as their natural prey and glory in the number of 
masters they have driven from the school in ignominious 
failure. The master has to hear classes in each subject 
ranging through every grade from the A B C learners to 
those who are in the Fifth Reader. At the same time he 
must be on the alert every instant, keeping an eagle eye 
to detect secret mischief and ready to deal with insubor- 
dination the moment it shows itself. 

George had to teach some very rough schools. At one 
of these, after the agent engaged him, the three members 
of the school committee examined him as was the custom. 
Evidently trying to phase him, they plied him with all 
the hard questions they could think of. When they found 
that they could not down him in this way, one of them re- 
marked ruefully, “ Well, you’ve passed the examination, but 
you won’t get along with that school unless you are able to 
lick all three of us.” Fortunately, they did not insist on this 
test and somehow he taught the term through with credit. 

To all appearances this slender, diffident young man was 
utterly unfitted to succeed in an occupation where he must 
measure his prowess against burly youths far superior to 
him in size and strength. At any moment the school- 
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master was likely to be called to bodily contest, and he 
could expect little moral support from school or community 
if he was beaten in the rough-and-tumble struggle. Yet 
George Chase never failed in any school he undertook. By 
quickness, shrewdness, and tact he headed off trouble. 
His real sympathy and his enthusiasm for learning won the 
hearts of his pupils as soon as they had proved his spirit. 
His resolute will would not admit defeat, and a strong 
religious faith helped him to the serenity and consciousness 
of power that compel success. 

There were times, indeed, when his fortunes trembled 
in the balance. In one school where several previous 
teachers had been “carried out” by the big boys and 
obliged to own themselves failures, he felt that the mal- 
contents were seeking to prepare the same fate for him. 
One morning as he assembled the school he saw that the 
struggle was on. The meaning glances which the big boys 
in the back seats shot at each other and a general restless- 
ness in the whole school showed that an attack upon him 
was meditated. Presently a thick-set, stocky fellow com- 
mitted some kind of misdemeanor. The teacher could 
see that the big boys intended to make this the signal 
for setting upon him. He ordered the offender to move 
to another seat. The boy remained stolidly and inso- 
lently in his place. The master took out his watch and 
said, “I give you three minutes to move.” The boy sat 
on, evidently daring him to get him from the seat. As 
the time limit reached an end, the master started toward 
the boy. The latter braced himself in the seat. Manifestly 
he would be stronger than the master in a hand-to-hand 
struggle. The big boys were already half rising from their 
places, ready to rush upon him as soon as he engaged with 
the delinquent. 
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The master could think of no resource for this emergency. 
He continued to walk toward the boy. Suddenly an idea 
flashed into his mind. The offender owned a large shock 
of reddish hair. The master seized this and jerked the boy 
with all his might. The latter, completely taken by sur- 
prise, let go his hold upon the desk and fell to the floor. The 
big boys sank back into their seats. At the teacher’s com- 
mand the abashed rebel rose, gathered up his books and 
slate, and shamefacedly removed to the appointed seat. 
The crisis was passed, and the teacher’s authority was 
established. 

Almost every school he taught furnished one or more 
occasions of like tension and peril. After such a day as this, 
the boy schoolmaster would retire at night to his lonely 
room worn out and disheartened. He often said that he 
could not have gone through with the suffering of spirit that 
came upon him in these hours had it not been for the 
strength which he found in prayer and in reading the 
Scriptures, especially passages in the Psalms. 

But school teaching had its pleasant features. The 
young teacher entered with zest into the life of the com- 
munity. He was welcome at the parties where the boys 
and girls gathered and at the homes of their elders. Already 
he manifested that loving interest in young people and 
that spirit of service that always characterized him. He 
was a born teacher, of whom it might truly be said, 


“Gladly wolde he lerne and gladly teache.” 


During these years, while teaching winter terms of 
rough country schools, he was also beginning his own 
advanced education. Through the conditions which de- 
termined the place and manner of his study, he was already 
entering into that pathway which led steadily on to his 
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connection with Bates College and his choice as its Presi- 
dent. The Chases, as has been indicated, belonged to 
the Free Baptist denomination — Free-Will Baptists they 
were generally called at that time. This sect, distinguished 
from the regular Baptist body by an insistence upon free- 
dom of the will as opposed to Calvinist predestination and 
by the practice of admitting to communion all Christians 
whether of their own creed or not, originated toward the 
end of the eighteenth century. A group of godly and 
zealous men, most of them of little education, preached 
the doctrines of the sect in a spirit of fervent evangel- 
ism, especially in the frontier communities of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. These 
itinerant preachers rendered a priceless service, for in 
regions where churches were almost unknown they gath- 
ered bands of converts to become centers of religious 
and moral influence. The depth of the impression that 
they made in Maine is evidenced by the fact that, up to 
the time when the Free Baptists finally merged into the 
Baptist denomination, they ranked in the number of their 
adherents among the largest religious denominations of 
Maine. 

Down to almost the middle of the nineteenth century 
the members of this body, both laity and clergy, continued 
to combine fine spiritual and moral qualities with but a 
modicum of literary culture. Gradually, however — as 
has been true of every sect that has arisen among humble, 
unlettered people — the Free Baptists grew in worldly 
prosperity and cultural opportunities. The leaders of the 
denomination now began to realize that if its preachers 
were to retain their influence they must be a more highly 
educated body of men than in the past. Accordingly they 
set about providing denominational schools. In Maine 
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the efforts in this direction centered about the Maine 
State Seminary, for which a charter was secured in 1855. 
The chief apostle of the movement for providing better 
educational opportunities for the Free Baptists of Maine 
was the Reverend Ebenezer Knowlton. He was a man of 
remarkable intellectual and moral qualities, and was not 
only a leader in the denomination, but prominent in the 
State. Public-spirited and tremendously in earnest, he 
was active in awakening public sentiment on the moral 
issues of the day and became a leader in the anti-slavery 
party. Upon the founding of Maine State Seminary he 
devoted his prestige in the Free Baptist denomination, 
his eloquence, and the force of his personality to awaken- 
ing interest in the institution. Traveling from town to 
town he presented the need of an educated ministry, 
pictured the possibilities of the seminary, and appealed for 
students and funds. When Mr. Knowlton spoke at Unity, 
George Chase at once decided that Maine State Seminary 
was the place for him, and, encouraged by his mother, he 
began to make his plans for attending school there. His 
attendance upon the seminary was not continuous, as it 
was interrupted by terms of country school teaching and 
sometimes by months spent upon the farm helping his 
father. But the period from 1862 to 1868 was chiefly 
devoted to study, first in the seminary and then in Bates 
College. 

The decision to attend school had not been reached with- 
out doubt and consideration. It was the time when the 
contest between the Union and its enemies was beginning, 
and George Chase by all his instincts was an ardent 
Republican and a patriot. Like other boys of his age, he 
was eager to offer himself for his country’s service. His 
youth, however, and his slender physique made it doubtful 
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whether he would be accepted for the army. In view of 
this and of his father’s declining health, he decided that it 
was his present duty to pursue his education, remaining 
all the while in readiness to enlist if the need for men 
should become great. 

In 1862 was made the eventful first trip to Lewiston 
where the seminary was situated. The railroad was by 
this time already running from Portland to Waterville, 
but the branch line to Unity was not built till years later. 
So the first stage of the journey was a long carriage ride 
to Burnham, the nearest point on the railroad. At the 
little station he said farewell to his father and set forth into 
the larger world. 

The Lewiston of those days was a rapidly growing 
community of about eight thousand people. A few years 
before it had been an insignificant village of hardly more 
account than Unity. But the remarkable water power 
furnished by the falls of the Androscoggin had attracted 
the attention of capitalists. A canal had been excavated 
to utilize the water to advantage, and most of the great 
cotton mills to which Lewiston owes its economic impor- 
tance were already built or under way. Lincoln Street, 
Lisbon Street, and the lower part of Main Street were 
becoming lined with stores, and residences were spring- 
ing up thickly, many of them on streets newly laid out. 
Hezekiah Chase, a cousin of George’s father, had recently 
settled in Lewiston, and it was to his house on Main 
Street (the one now numbered 380) that George came on 
his arrival in the city. As soon as possible the eager boy 
hastened to view the buildings of the seminary. Climbing 
Mount David, a rocky knoll which rises at the edge of the 
campus, he looked down upon the two brick buildings now 


known as Parker Hall and Hathorn Hall. To the shy 
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country lad, his heart kindling with dreams and aspira- 
tions, it was a wondrous vision. The two unpretentious 
structures embodied for him all that Oxford and Cam- 
bridge with their storied halls mean to an English youth, 
and he solemnly vowed that he would do his utmost to 
profit by all that the seminary could offer him. 

Presently he took his place among the boys and girls 
who had gathered from all quarters of western and central 
Maine. Although so recently founded, the seminary had 
already become popular and some three hundred young 
people were enrolled in its classes. Men and women who 
were students at the seminary in those days remember it 
with tender affection. There must have been about it a 
fine atmosphere of courage and enthusiasm. At the head 
of the institution was the Reverend Oren B. Cheney, a 
graduate of Dartmouth, a highly esteemed clergyman and 
a school administrator who had already achieved success 
in other schools. He was a man of striking appearance, 
tall, erect, and handsome, and he enjoyed high repute in 
the Free Baptist denomination. 

About him were gathered a group of teachers, young 
men and women full of faith in the school and love for their 
work and their pupils. The students came from the best 
of the sturdy rural population of northern New England. 
They were eager for knowledge and responded whole- 
heartedly to the opportunities which the seminary for the 
first time offered them. But withal they were wholesome, 
human young folks, full of life and spirits and aglow with 
interest in one another. Many of those students have be- 
come eminent in various walks of life. Learned college 
professors, reverend clergymen, dignified jurists and states- 
men, they look back with ardent joy to the old seminary 


days. 
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Life there was simple. Parker Hall, a long brick building 
absolutely without architectural pretensions, was the dor- 
mitory. One half was set apart for the young men and 
the other for the young women, with a thick brick wall 
between. In a great hall in the basement extending most of 
the length of the building was the dining-room where boys 
and girls met about the tables at which the instructors 
presided. Hathorn Hall, the other building, was a structure 
of real dignity, somewhat in the style of the country court- 
house of those days with a columned portico and a graceful 
belfry. It was, however, still unfinished. Only the lowest 
floor was in use. Part of this — the portion now devoted to 
the Latin and History rooms — was used as the chapel 
and assembly hall. Here all the students gathered twice 
a day for religious exercises, in the early morning and again 
in the evening. During the day recitations were held in 
this as well as in the other rooms on the first floor. 

The surroundings bore witness to the newness of the 
community and school. The location of the seminary was 
well outside the residential portion of Lewiston and about 
it there were only scattered farmhouses. Stump fences 
bordered the country roads near by, and the twenty-acre 
campus was a recently cleared tract still encumbered with 
large stumps and with a marshy pond at its lowest hollow. 

The rules regulating the conduct of the students were of 
the strict sort approved by the social standards of the time. 
Young men and young women were supposed to be rigidly 
segregated except as they met at recitations, meals, re- 
ligious exercises, or the simple social functions where the 
instructors served as chaperons. The effective enforcement 
of the rules, however, because of the fewness of the instruc- 
tors and their manifold duties, was left to the honor of the 
students themselves, The character of the boys and girls 
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is indicated by the fact that with all the freedom of their 
life no scandal ever developed. The material equipment 
of the seminary was slight. Hardly anything existed in 
the way of library, laboratories, or apparatus. But with 
the simple educational methods that then prevailed such 
things were relatively unimportant. The teachers were 
not specialists, but they were men and women of real 
aptitude for teaching, with the power to kindle enthusiasm, 
and they dealt with boys and girls who were hungry for 
knowledge. 

George Chase was soon in the midst of the seminary life, 
actively participating in the flourishing literary societies, 
the prayer meetings, the occasional declamation contests, 
a shy onlooker at the social gatherings, but above all 
faithful in attendance at the classroom and in preparing 
the daily lessons in Greek, Latin, and Mathematics. I 
think the first years, at least, were rather unhappy ones in 
spite of all his intellectual ardor. He was homesick — for 
his heart clung with exceptional tenacity to the far-away 
loved ones and associations. He was shy and retiring and 
remained on the outskirts of the social life of the young 
folks about him. Trained as he was to outdoor work on 
the farm, he suffered in health from the change to a seden- 
tary life with little exercise. 

Moreover, his means were limited, and he felt it abso- 
lutely necessary to husband his resources by “boarding 
himself” part of the time. His sustenance at these times 
consisted almost wholly of crackers and milk. This mode 
of life played havoc with his digestion and resulted in such 
physical weakness that on one occasion he actually fainted 
in the classroom. Poor health brought on moods of de- 
pression and melancholy, a state of mind to which his 
Dyer inheritance made him readily susceptible. All in all 
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the first years at the seminary were fraught with much 
suffering. So many sad associations were connected with 
this period that President Chase almost never referred to 
it when recalling his past life. Nevertheless, these hard 
experiences doubtless played their part in preparing him 
for his future career. They taught him to understand and 
sympathize with the hundreds of shy boys of limited means 
whom he came to know during his career as teacher and 
college president. Meanwhile his purpose of gaining an 
education remained unshaken. He might suffer in body 
and in spirit; but his resolute will held steadfastly true to 
his great ambition. 

The later years at the seminary were happier. His 
health grew better as he became accustomed to a life of 
study. His finances improved somewhat as with experience 
and reputation he was able to secure more remunerative 
schools to teach during the winter. I think his father also 
was able to give him somewhat more assistance. His shy- 
ness wore off, and he was able to find the delight in as- 
sociating with his fellow-students which was natural to 
his social and friendly disposition. While he did not for 
any length of time remain in the home of his relative 
Hezekiah Chase, he was a frequent visitor there. Heze- 
kiah’s daughters, Myra, Ellen, and Sybil, were young 
women of beauty, wit, and sprightliness. They were all 
students in the seminary and their home was a popular 
resort. 

Many other young men and women of talent and social 
gifts were attending the seminary. Among these were 
Lyman G. Jordan, who afterwards became the Principal 
of the Lewiston High School and later the able head of 
the department of Chemistry at Bates; George B. Files; 
Waterman T. Hewett, for many years head of the Depart- 
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ment of German at Cornell; Abigail Hersey, who became a 
most successful head of a large seminary for women; the 
two daughters of the Reverend Ebenezer Knowlton; and 
numerous others who have held or are still holding impor- 
tant positions in educational, religious, and professional 
pursuits. 

In addition to the opportunities offered for social life by 
the seminary were those furnished by the Free Baptist 
Church. The brick edifice at the corner of Main and Bates 
Streets had been built only a few years, and on Sundays 
it was crowded to the farthest corners of the galleries. 
The population of Lewiston up to this time was almost 
wholly of the native Yankee stock. The influx of immi- 
grants from Canada and European countries had hardly 
begun. Among the eight thousand people living in Lewis- 
ton at that time there were almost as many of native 
ancestry as there are among the more than thirty thousand 
residents of the city to-day. All the toilers, including the 
workers in the newly erected cotton mills, came from the 
farms and villages of Maine. Most of these people had 
been brought up to attend church and many came from 
communities where the Free Baptist denomination was 
influential. Accordingly they thronged the Main Street 
Church. When the seminary was in session, most of its 
three hundred girls and boys were added to the congrega- 
tion. Naturally, George Chase interested himself actively 
in the church life. Among other responsibilities he taught 
a Sunday-School class made up of young women employed 
in the mills or in business. 

It was during these latter years of his seminary course 
that he made the acquaintance of the young woman who 
was to become his wife. Emma Millett was the daugh- 
ter of a well-to-do farmer of Norway, a town among the 
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granite hills of Oxford County. Seeking for his daughter 
a better education than the Norway schools could give, 
Joel Millett sent Emma and an older sister Martha to the 
seminary. Emma Millett must have been an attractive 
young woman. Graceful in figure with fair complexion, 
rosy cheeks, and shining hair, she had delicate and refined 
features and splendid health and vitality. With her school- 
‘mates she showed a spirit of friendliness, a cheerful sunny 
temper, a liveliness and love of harmless mischief that 
made her a general favorite. She and George Chase were 
soon attracted to each other. Few particulars have been 
preserved as to their comradeship during those first years, 
but by the time that George graduated from the seminary 
their friendship had ripened to a pretty definite under- 
standing, although they realized that they must wait some 
time before marriage would be possible. 

George’s graduation from the seminary brought a crisis 
in his career. Up to this point his father had been content 
for him to attend school, but now he decidedly opposed a 
further education. Though an unusually thoughtful and 
intelligent man, he like his forbears had not had much book 
learning and he felt that his son would do best to settle 
down on the farm. His own health was not good, he was 
harassed by financial worries, and he counted on his son’s 
assistance. He did not impose commands nor behave ty- 
rannically, but he let his wishes be clearly seen. For the 
son it was a hard struggle. He tenderly loved his father 
and respected him profoundly; he felt the obligation to aid 
in righting the family fortunes, and he found it almost 
instinctive to obey his father’s lightest wish. But he had 
learned to feel the sacred thirst for knowledge and the 
yearning for intellectual growth, and he believed it his 
duty to devote his powers to the world in ways that would 
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be impossible in the circumscribed life of the farm. His 
mother earnestly encouraged his aspirations and he re- 
solved to continue his education. A few years later, when 
he had begun his work as a professor at Bates, he was 
deeply touched when his father shortly before his death 
owned that the son had been right in his decision and that 
he would have made a mistake had he remained upon the 
farm. 

Now that a college course was decided upon, there was 
little question as to the institution. The first graduates of 
the seminary had sought various higher institutions. Some 
had gone to Bowdoin and Colby, the two Maine colleges, 
some to Dartmouth, the alma mater of Mr. Cheney, the 
popular principal of the seminary. But during the last 
year or two of George’s course there arose a strong move- 
ment among the students to petition that the seminary 
should take on a college department. Their petition found 
a ready response with Mr. Cheney, who at once began to 
urge upon his trustees the project of a college. It was 
believed that a college founded under Free Baptist auspices 
would be worth much to the denomination. Moreover, 
in view of the fact that the existing colleges were relatively 
expensive and appealed to a limited constituency, there 
was a feeling that there was room for a new college which 
should be so democratic and so inexpensive in its demands 
as to make an education possible for poor boys and girls. 

With the slender resources at the command of Mr. 
Cheney and his associates, it was, indeed, an audacious 
idea to think of undertaking to start a college. Still, a 
college in those days was a far simpler affair than to-day. 
The elective system had hardly been introduced, so that 
even such old and respected institutions as Bowdoin and 
Dartmouth required but a few men on the faculty. Chem- 
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istry and Physics were taught almost entirely by lectures 
and textbook, and little was provided in the way of labo- 
ratory and apparatus for students’ use, while Biology was 
hardly distinctly realized as a science. Language and lit- 
erature were taught with a minimum of dependence upon 
libraries. Graduate study was not considered a prere- 
quisite for professorial appointments in good institutions. 
Salaries were on a modest scale corresponding with the 
simplicity of American life in those days. Two or three 
buildings, therefore, a few books and simple pieces of ap- 
paratus, and half a dozen gentlemen who were themselves 
college graduates might be supposed to constitute a fair 
equipment for a new college. 

Accordingly, in 1863 from the students graduating that 
year from the seminary was organized the first Freshman 
class of Bates College, and the next year a charter was 
obtained from the legislature. This charter embodied 
surprisingly liberal ideas on the part of the founders. 
Though sponsored by the Free Baptist denomination, the 
new institution was fettered by no sectarian limitations 
such as were usual in college charters at that time. More- 
over, the charter provided for a coeducational school open 
to young men and young women on the same terms. 
Such institutions were already in existence in the West, 
but in New England they were unknown, and even the 
idea of separate colleges for women was violently opposed. 
It was not till 1875 that Wellesley was opened as the first 
college for women in New England. 

The question will naturally arise how the founders of an 
obscure institution of learning, members of a humble and 
relatively uncultured denomination, should have embodied 
in their charter ideas so far in advance of their times. In 
part doubtless it was an almost unconscious outgrowth of 
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the life at Maine State Seminary, where young women 
had been reciting in the same classes with young men and 
had shown themselves in every respect equally capable and 
equally eager for knowledge. In part it was due to the 
breadth of vision of the Reverend Mr. Knowlton, who was 
especially concerned in drawing up the charter. 

It must be confessed, indeed, that the provision of the 
charter which admitted women on the same terms with 
men was not viewed favorably by the officers of the college 
during the early years and was in danger of becoming a 
dead letter. Several talented young women — among them 
Emma Millett who later became the wife of President 
Chase — enrolled as members of the first Freshman class, 
but before the end of the year they were asked to with- 
draw. Several years passed before Mary Mitchell entered 
Bates and continued her course to graduation, and for 
twenty-five years after the founding of the institution the 
young women in attendance were few. It was largely due 
to Dr. Chase, who was always a firm believer in equal 
privileges for women, that Bates became in reality co- 
educational. 

Another generous characteristic of the policy of the 
young college was its freedom from racial prejudice. The 
Free Baptists were people of strong anti-slavery convic- 
tions, and their college under the courageous leadership 
of Dr. Cheney welcomed negroes and numbered several 
of them among its early graduates. 

The name Bates College was a tribute to Benjamin E. 
Bates, of Boston. He was one of the capitalists who built 
up the industries of Lewiston, being associated especially 
with the corporation named after him, the Bates Manu- 
facturing Company, which at the present time has the 
largest number of employees and the most extensive build- 
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ings of all the great industrial organizations of Lewiston. 
Almost alone among the wealthy men to whom Lewiston 
owed the beginnings of its industrial development, Mr. 
Bates took a genuine interest in the community. He 
showed this interest in various helpful ways, but preém- 
inently by his cordial support of the new college. He be- 
lieved — and time has proved him right — that such an 
educational institution would contribute elements of in- 
calculable value to the life of the community. It was Mr. 
Bates’s intention to follow his first generous gift to the 
college with further benefactions, but financial reverses 
and his premature death intervened. 

George Chase entered Bates College in the fall of 1864, a 
member of the second class. This class was the smallest 
in numbers that ever entered the college, being at its 
entrance less than half as large as the class of the previous 
year. The seminary continued a vigorous existence for 
several years after the college was organized, and the two 
associated schools formed a combined institution after the 
fashion of some Western colleges at the present day where 
the preparatory students far outnumber those of higher 
grades. In the college proper there were besides President 
Cheney three or four professors. Those who most deeply 
impressed my father were Jonathan Y. Stanton and his 
older brother Levi. “Uncle Johnny,” as he came later to 
be affectionately called, had recently been graduated from 
Bowdoin, and came to Bates as Professor of Mathematics, 
teaching also some of the Latin. He was a man of unique 
and original personality and won the affection of his 
students by his eager interest in them, his generosity and 
warm-heartedness and his picturesque ways. His brother 
Levi, who taught the Greek, was in my father’s estimation 
as able a scholar and as great a teacher as Jonathan. He 
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remembered him with tender affection, an affection which 
evidently was reciprocal. As my father used to relate, Levi 
Stanton, when he called him up for recitation, would utter 
his name with a special intonation and would gaze upon 
him with the yearning tenderness of a father for ason. The 
enthusiastic lover of learning and chivalrous gentleman 
recognized a kindred spirit in the shy youth from Unity. 
Unfortunately, after only a year or two at Bates, Levi 
Stanton was compelled by ill-health to relinquish teaching. 

The schedule of study and recitation in those days was 
unbelievably simple, though, indeed, it was not very dif- 
ferent from that which prevailed then in more ambitious 
institutions. In the Freshman year there were three sub- 
jects of study, Greek, Latin, and Mathematics. A recita- 
tion in each was held every day, five days in the week, 
and the hours were so arranged that at least two hours of 
study-time preceded each recitation. There was little or 
no study of English during the college course, no History, 
no Political Science. French and German were studied 
each for a year. Chemistry and Physics each had a year 
of lectures and textbook study. A relatively large amount 
of time in the Junior and Senior years was given to Mental 
Philosophy, the Evidences of Christianity, and kindred 
subjects. 

It was upon this meager curriculum that George Chase 
entered in 1864 in company with six classmates. One of 
these, Joseph Rounds, died before graduation as the 
result of injuries sustained in service in the Civil War. 
Another, Joseph Freeman, also a Civil War veteran, con- 
tinued with the class for three years, then left college and 
went to the West, where he became a prominent educator 
in Colorado and subsequently in Illinois. The five other 
young men continued through the four years and graduated 
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together. Naturally they became united by bonds of 
closest intimacy and friendship. Only one of the five is 
now living — Grenville C. Emery, who, after years of un- 
usual success as a teacher in the Boston Latin School, went 
to California and became the head of a large and flourishing 
school for boys. Another classmate, Oliver C. Wendell, 
who was an enthusiastic mathematician, was for the last 
thirty years of his life an Assistant Professor of Astronomy 
at Harvard. The two other men, Thomas O. Knowlton 
and Howard W. Littlefield, were debarred by poor health 
and family conditions from achieving prominent careers. 
Both of them contributed lives of usefulness and public- 
spirited service to the quiet New England communities 
where they made their homes. 

In college George Chase made the most of his opportuni- 
ties. His fellow-students remember him as a quiet, studious 
youth who never came unprepared to recitation, who took 
an active and eager interest in the literary societies and 
especially the debating in which he was an acknowledged 
champion. He shared in the social life and comradeships, 
and was an interested spectator if not participant at the 
baseball games and other athletic sports. He had many 
happy and hopeful hours during these college years. But 
the happiness was not unclouded. His health was not good, 
and during his Junior year he had a long illness with rheu- 
matic fever from which he all but died and recovered only 
slowly and imperfectly. He was overburdened with the 
necessity of teaching country schools in the long winter 
vacations and toiling arduously on the farm in the summer. 
His father’s failing health, too, made him anxious, and there 
was much sickness in the family at home. Like all loyal 
Americans also he suffered from the strain of the closing 
years of the Civil War and the stress of the period which 
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followed. But there was partial compensation for these 
hardships in the idyllic progress of his courtship of Emma 
Millett and the occasional visits to her beautiful home at 
Norway. 

The graduation of my father’s class took place in the 
Main Street Church, where the annual Commencement 
exercises continued to be held for many years. Before an 
audience that crowded every seat of floor and galleries 
the five young men spoke their carefully prepared parts. 
George Chase as first in scholarship delivered the valedic- 
tory. His subject was “The Philosophy of Reform.” It 
was a thoughtful production, expressed in well-chosen 
language and sometimes rising to real eloquence. In all its 
characteristics — its clear and well-ordered thought, its 
style dignified and somewhat massive, and its spirit pro- 
foundly religious and shot through with human sympathy 
— it was not only far above the average graduating ora- 
tion, but remarkably representative of its author. At any 
subsequent period of his life he need not have been ashamed 
to voice the same thoughts and in the selfsame words. 
Here are the opening sentences: 


Poets love to sing of a golden era of mankind, placing it far 
back in the dim dawn of time among the wandering children of 
primeval forests; while the same harp that celebrates with sweetest 
melody the innocency and simplicity of the patriarchal age has 
only a requiem of deepest lamentation for the sad degeneracy of a 
race whose glory has forever departed. But who that believes in 
God, and hes not read history in vain, would exchange his present 
position as “heir of all the ages, in the foremost files of time,” for 
the choicest gifts and most pleasing associations of any generation 
of the past. 


The speaker then goes on to show how reform, however 
suddenly it seems to come about, is the result of a gradual 
process in the minds of multitudes of men. 
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Thus the Reformation of the sixteenth century, which burst 
upon the astonished eyes of Popes and Cardinals with meteor 
blaze, overturning existing institutions and kindling anew the 
sacred fire of civil and religious liberty, was after all “a great 
historical result, the issue of a spiritual process extending through 
centuries,” and the deluded Papists, who sought to crush it, were 
resisting not merely Luther, but the sweep of ages, and the march 
of God’s eternal Providence. 

He cautions against identifying true reform with reckless 
anarchism, and emphasizes the importance of preserving 
what is valuable in our present order. Finally he finds 
the mainspring of all genuine reform in the influence of 
Christianity, in its twofold aspect of Piety and Humanity 
— loving service of God and man. The eloquent conclud- 
ing sentence is: 

When ages shall have rolled away; when every physical force 
shall be subdued and rendered subject to the will of man; when 
every mystery of nature shall be finally and fully unveiled, and 
the mind of man, sitting in the zenith of its glory, shall behold, 
in the achievements of the present, but the faint foregleams of 
its own perfect day, the infinity which separates Deity from 
Humanity will still be unspanned; and Christianity, no longer 
insulted and despised, but her brow crowned with the garlands 
of Science and encircled with the halo of eternal Truth, shall 
teach the listening nations the choral song of peace. 

Some of those who heard the address have told me how 
profoundly it impressed them, and have even quoted 
sentences from it that remained stamped upon their 
memories for more than forty years. His mother and 
sister were there, proud and happy in the realization of 
ambitions so dearly cherished. My father’s “graduation 
picture” shows him as a slight young man, with a face 
refined and intellectual, rather youthful in appearance 
for his age of twenty-four years. College was now over 
and he returned to the farm for the summer, ready in the 
fall to launch forth upon life. 


CHAPTER III 
FIRST YEARS OF TEACHING 


In September, 1868, the young alumnus of Bates traveled 
by rail and stage to New Hampton, New Hampshire, where 
he had been engaged to teach Latin, Greek, and Philosophy 
in the New Hampton Literary Institution, a fairly strong 
secondary school under Free Baptist auspices. His tall 
silk hat, after the style then prevalent, helped to lend him 
dignity, but he looked young, and was taken for a pro- 
spective student by some of his fellow-passengers on the 
stage. New Hampton village and the Literary Institution 
always remained dear to President Chase’s heart. The 
village is almost at the geographical center of New Hamp- 
shire in the midst of a region that exhibits in their per- 
fection the characteristic charms of that State — its loveli- 
ness of lake, forest, hills, and rich valleys, with glimpses of 
the mountains not so very far away. Even at the present 
day it is remote from railroads. One comes upon it at the 
end of a considerable drive through woods and scattered 
farmsteads, a sudden vision of restfulness and peace, the 
one shady street lined with substantial dwellings, with the 
rushing stream of the Pemigewasset brawling along the 
depth of the valley and wooded hills hemming in the view 
on every side. 

At one end of the village, just before the level street 
turns and begins to climb steeply up the hills, stands the 
Free Baptist Church, a white painted wooden building 
looking outwardly much the same as fifty years ago. The 
grounds of the Institution are in the center of the village, 
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and furnish a fine example of a typical academy of the last 
century. There is a spacious grassy campus well shaded, 
and a group of several attractive brick buildings two or 
three of which date back to the time when my father was 
a teacher there. In the largest of these, a brick dormitory 
not at present in use, is the room that my father occupied, 
up in a corner of the third story. The attractiveness of 
campus and village and of the picturesque country about 
them is heightened by the pure, bracing mountain air, 
which is wonderfully clear and transparent. One can readily 
imagine the same landscape as it must be in winter, with 
snow deeply drifted and air tingling with intense cold. 

My father taught at New Hampton for two years, and 
thoroughly enjoyed his work. His own enthusiasm for 
seeking and imparting knowledge found a response in the 
breasts of his students and remarkable feats were accom- 
plished. Every hour of the academic day was occupied 
with some class; but wishing to give a more thorough drill 
in the Greek grammar to a group of young men who were 
preparing for college, the eager teacher proposed that they 
should devote to that purpose the hour each morning from 
five to six. The boys gladly agreed to the plan, and for a 
whole term rose at that early hour in the dark winter 
mornings and attacked the Greek forms with unflagging 
zeal. One of these youths was Samuel McCall, who subse- 
quently became eminent as a Congressman and as Gover- 
nor of Massachusetts. He cherished a lifelong friendship 
for my father, and he recently characterized him in the 
following words: 

“Of my teachers, the one with whom I came in contact 
more than all the others, was Professor George C. Chase. 
Under him I studied Latin and Greek and Public Speak- 
ing. I remember so vividly the quality of that great man 
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that I cannot but be convinced that he made a definite 
and deep impress upon every one of the students of his 
college during the longer period of her entire life. From my 
memory of him I should be willing to back him against any 
teacher of his time. He had the spirit and equipment of a 
real scholar, but there was nothing perky or ostentatious 
about his scholarship. He impressed one rather with his 
culture. He was simply pure gold. It may have been to a 
degree due to his youth, but he had an enthusiasm about 
him, that inspired his students, even though they naturally 
were not inclined to study. I can recall how he made the 
conjugation of the Greek verb seem a game or sport, and 
the more crooked the root the more eager its pursuit would 
become.” 

New Hampton Institution was a school of much the 
same sort as the Maine State Seminary, filled with bright 
boys and girls of good New England stock. No college 
was associated with it, but instead there was a theological 
seminary of the Free Baptists. This drew young men of 
maturer age, some of whom studied in the Institution while 
pursuing their theological courses. Most of these embryo 
ministers were earnest, worthy men, but some by their 
eccentricity and conceit added variety to the life of the 
combined schools. The two years that President Chase 
taught at New Hampton were of great value in fitting him 
for his career. For the first time he had the opportunity to 
teach advanced subjects, unhampered by problems of dis- 
cipline. He enjoyed his work, and gained confidence from 
his manifest success with the boys and girls whom he 
taught. He now began definitely to consider devoting his 
life to educational pursuits. 

But strong as was the appeal to him of the teacher’s 
career and happy as he was at New Hampton, the problem 
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of his life-work was not yet solved. His mother’s hope and 
prayer had been that he might enter the ministry. In his 
childhood he unquestioningly made this purpose his own. 
As he went on in school and college and began to think for 
himself, he doubted at times whether it was as a preacher 
that he could do his best work. Still he expected that this 
would be his profession. From time to time he preached at 
country churches, his first sermon being delivered in a Free 
Baptist church at Thorndike, his mother’s birthplace. 
But these preaching occasions were after all rare. He did 
not seek them and somehow felt a disinclination to the 
work. His years at New Hampton, with the strong aptitude 
for teaching which they revealed, made him even less 
eager to become a preacher. Loyal, however, to his 
mother’s cherished desire and anxious to do whatever 
might be his duty, he took one more step in the direction 
of the ministry. In 1870 the Free Baptist theological 
seminary was removed from New Hampton to Lewiston, 
where, housed in the brick building now known as John 
Bertram Hall, it made part of the same happy family 
with Bates College and Maine State Seminary. Learning 
that Mr. Chase was meditating preparation for the min- 
istry, the college authorities offered him the position of 
Instructor in Greek, with the understanding that while 
performing the duties of this position he should at the 
same time pursue studies in the theological seminary. He 
accepted the position and spent one year teaching Greek 
and studying theology. 

At the end of the year it had become clear to him that 
he was not called to the ministry. Not that the profession 
did not appeal to him. He always honored it and regarded 
it as the noblest of callings. He possessed aptitude, too, 
for its duties. The sermons which he delivered during his 
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presidency at Bates on Baccalaureate Sundays and some- 
times on other occasions showed that he would have made 
a preacher of eloquence and power. His tender, sympa- 
thetic heart and his interest in all sorts of people would 
have made him a truly great pastor. Indeed, he was often 
called upon to perform the duties of a pastor, and minis- 
tered with rare helpfulness to many troubled spirits who 
sought his counsel, drawn by an instinctive recognition 
of his power to understand and remove their difficulties. 
The hindrance to his entering upon the work of the min- 
istry lay elsewhere. He was always absolutely honest 
with himself and with others, and as he came to think for 
himself he found that he was not in accord with the narrow 
doctrinal views of the Free Baptists of his day. He was 
in the vanguard of those men who were reshaping Christian 
dogma into accordance with the discoveries of science 
and the best thought of their age, and in our own day his 
views would agree with those held by all intelligent and 
progressive Christians. But at that time to enter the 
ministry believing as he did must involve, if he remained 
a Free Baptist, either concealment of his real beliefs or 
controversy and contention; and these latter were neither 
congenial to his disposition nor favorable to Christian 
harmony. He seriously considered whether he should leave 
the Free Baptists and ally himself with some other de- 
nomination. But he found that the other denominations 
were almost as narrow as his own — unless, indeed, he had 
become a Unitarian; and he did not hold the Unitarian 
beliefs nor could he have felt at home in the spiritual 
atmosphere of their churches. So he decided to give up all 
thought of the ministry and make teaching his life-work. 

When he found it impracticable to continue his theo- 
logical studies, the authorities at Bates had the good sense 
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to see that he would make a valuable member of the college 
faculty, and they offered him the position of Professor of 
English. In order to prepare himself more adequately he 
arranged to spend a year at Harvard. The system of 
graduate study which plays so important a part in our day 
in preparing teachers for college and university positions 
was then in its infancy. It was not unusual for a young 
man newly graduated from college to become a professor 
without additional preparation. Frequently, too, some 
clergyman of repute was called from his pulpit to a chair 
in a college or university. Men who aspired to teach the 
modern languages went abroad and studied under tutors 
or in the institutions of France or Germany for a year or 
as much longer as they could afford. It was beginning to 
be not infrequent for students to resort to German uni- 
versities for advanced work in philosophy, theology, and 
some of the sciences. Even in such subjects as these, how- 
ever, there was no standardized course, no definite plan of 
study. Each man wandered about at his choice and was his 
own appraiser of the value of what he brought back from 
his months or years abroad. For the training of a teacher 
of English opportunities were still more limited and un- 
satisfactory. In the English universities little was studied 
but the ancient classics and mathematics. A journey to 
Oxford or Cambridge would have revealed few opportu- 
nities for the study of rhetoric or of the English prose 
writers and poets except as the student might pursue his 
own original researches in their libraries. In this country 
the colleges were just beginning to realize the need of 
chairs of English, and in most of them such work as was 
given was of elementary character. Harvard, however, 
was in advance of other American institutions. Several 
courses were offered in rhetoric and in subjects connected 
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with English literature and there were some men who had 
gained wide reputation. 

My father entered upon his study at Harvard with high 
anticipations. He had a native love of literature, a faculty 
for clear, logical thinking, and a feeling for accuracy and 
effectiveness in expression. He expected to find at Harvard 
inspiring guidance and stimulating instruction. But his 
hopes were sadly disappointed. He found few courses that 
even suggested a response to his needs, and those which 
he pursued proved arid and unhelpful. Perhaps he had 
already in his own reading and reflection advanced beyond 
the point where he could gain much from the work offered 
at Harvard, which was still mainly elementary. Perhaps 
he chanced upon a lean year, when the best men and courses 
were not available. But whatever allowances we may 
make, it seems almost certain that the foremost Ameri- 
can university at that time could offer little really help- 
ful training to a teacher of English. My father eagerly 
availed himself of the opportunities of the fine Harvard 
library. He read widely, familiarized himself with the best 
books relating to his department, and spent much time in 
planning his courses and doing preparatory work upon 
them. 

In June, 1872, having completed his year at Harvard 
and with a settled position in view at Bates, my father 
was ready to claim the bride for whom he had waited 
patiently and long. As soon as he could get away from 
Cambridge, he hastened to Norway. On the 12th of June, 
in the parlor of the pleasant farmhouse among the hills, 
he and Emma Millett were married. I think that most of 
the summer was spent at Unity, where once more, for the 
last time, my father helped with the work of the farm. 
Joseph Chase was broken in health and the direction of 
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operations as well as much of the manual labor fell upon 
his son. 

As the opening of the college year drew near, Professor 
Chase and his young wife came to Lewiston. Already 
Bates College had had an important part in his life. 
Thenceforth it was to claim all his energies and the 
undivided loyalty of his generous heart. 


CHAPTER IV 
BEGINNING OF CAREER AT BATES 


WHEN Professor Chase took his place in the ranks of the 
Bates faculty, it must have required vigorous faith to see 
in the pathetically weak little institution any promise of 
future strength or hope of long continuance. The material 
equipment was the same as that of Maine State Seminary 
ten years before. There were the same two buildings, 
Hathorn and Parker Halls, and most of Hathorn Hall was 
yet unfinished. A third building had been erected — the 
large brick structure now known as John Bertram Hall — 
but this was devoted entirely to the uses of the theological 
seminary and the Latin School and had no part in the col- 
lege life. The grounds and surroundings were in much the 
same rough state as ten years before. In 1870 the associa- 
tion of the seminary with the college had been discontinued, 
and the funds, students, and faculty of the seminary trans- 
ferred to Pittsfield, where under the name of Maine Central 
Institute it continues to be a strong and useful preparatory 
school. 

The separation of the two schools was surely a wise step 
in the long run, but its immediate result was a sad deple- 
tion in the number of students on the campus, a diminution 
of income, and a loss of the atmosphere of life and enthu- 
siasm which the presence of the seminary boys and girls had 
helped to generate. A new preparatory school was, indeed, 
instituted at Lewiston, under the direction of the trustees 
of Bates College and with students in the college instruct- 
ing most of the classes, but it did not in any sense con- 
stitute a part of the college. This was known as Nichols 
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Latin School. While it came to have a considerable 
student body, did scholarly work, and prepared many 
good men to enter Bates, this school never attained to the 
significance that belonged to the seminary. The theological 
seminary, whose recitation rooms and student quarters 
were in the same building with the Latin School, was more 
closely associated with the college. Some professors di- 
vided their time between college and seminary classes, and 
some students pursued courses in both. The theological 
seminary, however, had too few students to be a material 
source of strength to Bates College. 

The teaching faculty of Bates College consisted, in 
addition to Professor Chase, of four men — Professors 
Stanton, Stanley, Angell, and Hayes. Professor Stanton, 
now in charge of the Greek and Latin, had already won the 
preéminent place in the hearts of the students which he 
continued to fill throughout his long life. Professor Stanley, 
under the title of Professor of Chemistry and Geology, was 
responsible for all the science which was taught. Professor 
Angell had charge of the Modern Languages, that is, 
French and German. Professor Hayes, whose work was 
largely in the theological seminary, taught such philosophi- 
cal courses as were included in the college curriculum. He 
gave also a course in Botany — a subject in which he took 
an intense interest as an avocation. There was no Depart- 
ment of Mathematics at this particular time. The mathe- 
matical courses were carried by teachers in other depart- 
ments, especially by Professor Stanton, while Professor 
Hayes and Professor Chase relieved him of part of his 
classical work. In general, interchanges of work between 
the different departments seem to have been frequent, and 
each man was expected to be conversant with a large area 
of the field of knowledge, 
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The members of the faculty, though none of them 
specialists according to modern standards, were capa- 
ble teachers and men of intellectual interests. Professor 
Stanton was strikingly original, and Professor Hayes had 
a scholarly and philosophic mind. In their relationships 
with one another the members of the faculty were a family, 
helpful and ready to bear one another’s burdens and bound 
by ties of constant social intercourse. Responsibilities 
often called President Cheney away from the college, and 
this threw upon the professors much of the work of ad- 
ministration, serving to bring them into even closer in- 
timacy. For social purposes Professor Howe and Professor 
Fullonton, who with Professor Hayes formed the faculty of 
the theological seminary, were a part of the same congenial 
group. Both of these were men of lovable personality and 
scholarly tastes, and they and the teachers in the college, 
with their wives and families, formed a company of kindred 
spirits, living together a life that, in spite of straitened 
finances and homely simplicity, cherished amenities and 
intellectual interests. 

The student body at the time when Professor Chase 
joined the faculty of Bates numbered about one hundred, 
and the graduating classes of this and many subsequent 
years averaged about twenty members. These young 
men — for in the year 1872-73 there was not one young 
woman in any of the classes—came with few excep- 
tions from the country towns of Maine and were largely 
from families affiliated with the Free Baptist denomination. 
Hardly any were from wealthy homes, and very many were 
of the type that “worked their way” through college, 
earning money by teaching country schools during the long 
winter vacation and toiling on the farm in the summer. 
Some of them “boarded themselves,” but the prevalent 
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system of securing meals was through the organization of 
“clubs.” A group of young men would appoint one of their 
number steward. He would secure quarters for dining- 
room and kitchen, buy the food supplies and engage a 
woman to do the cooking. The weekly expense would be 
divided equally among the members of the club with the 
exception of the steward, who would receive his own board 
in return for his services as manager and collector. In 
these clubs the cost of board was surprisingly small, often 
not more than two to three dollars a week. Nearly all the 
students roomed in Parker Hall, paying for their rooms 
from fifty cents to a dollar a week. The books needed were 
comparatively few, and, as almost all courses were required 
and textbooks seldom changed, one volume often did duty 
for several successive owners. The small size of the classes 
favored close acquaintance between teachers and students. 
The members of the Bates faculty were for the most part 
exceptionally ready to take the students into their hearts 
and homes. Some possessed the spirit of friendliness and 
comradeship more than others, but almost all had it in a 
high degree as compared with most college professors. 
The community had not greatly changed since my father 
first came to Lewiston as a student. The population, in- 
deed, had increased and many new residences had been 
built. The change in the character of the population was 
beginning. Already Yankee workers in the factories were 
being displaced by other races, and slums and “patches” 
were disfiguring various portions of the city. But Lewiston 
was still essentially an American community, and the peo- 
ple were of steady habits. All the Protestant churches were 
well filled on Sundays, notably the Main Street Church of 
which Professor Chase and his wife became members. Life 
in those days was simple. There were very few people of 
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large means, and every one dressed unostentatiously and 
ordered his household expenses on a modest scale. The 
Bates professors and their families, small as were their in- 
comes, found themselves welcomed in the best society and 
were counted among the important citizens. 

It was some little time before the young professor found 
a settled home. During the first year of his married life 
I believe he lived in several different houses. For some 
months he had rooms in a two-story house on Main Street 
opposite Mountain Avenue. In late winter or early spring 
he moved to Professor Stanley’s new house, the first house 
built on Frye Street, which had just been laid out. Here 
he and his wife carried on housekeeping in a few rooms. 
With them was his beloved younger brother who made his 
home with them while a student in the Latin School and 
later in college. In this house, on a bleak, wintry April day 
their first child was born. Those were terribly hard months 
for the young couple. The mother was very ill and her life 
was almost despaired of. Before she had recovered, the 
baby was taken with scarlet fever. The child was very ill, 
indeed, and both father and mother had to be up night after 
night. In the fall they moved again, to a little white house 
on the south side of Frye Street. This house, formerly the 
residence of Senator Frye, was removed to its present site 
when Mr. Frye built the large house on the corner of Frye 
Street. Professor Chase’s father, who was too feeble in 
health longer to carry on the farm, broke up his home in 
Unity, sold the farm, and he and his wife came to share 
their son’s home in Lewiston. The younger brother con- 
tinued in the family, and Professor Chase’s dearly loved 
sister, who had married the Reverend Mr. Hulse, was a 
frequent visitor. 

The three years spent in the cottage were strenuous ones. 
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Up to this time the college had thriven fairly well. Its 
modest equipment and resources sufficed to meet the de- 
mands made upon them. But in 1873, after the years of 
artificial prosperity that followed the Civil War, came the 
memorable panic and business depression. Gifts to the 
college ceased, and — a blow which proved almost fatal — 
the untimely death of Mr. Bates caused the loss of a hun- 
dred thousand dollars which he had promised in addition 
to sums already given. The authorities of the college were 
paralyzed with despair. The only way they could think of 
to avoid closing the doors of the institution was to reduce 
the already meager salaries of the professors from fifteen 
hundred to twelve hundred dollars. It was hard for all the 
faculty, but hardest of all for Professor Chase. He was 
absolutely without accumulated savings. His household 
was large, and included an ailing father and mother and a 
sickly child. The doctor had to be called often. The prices 
of provisions were abnormally high at that period. Even 
the absurdly inadequate salary was not regularly paid. 
Most of his colleagues were ordained clergymen, and were 
able to supplement their scanty stipends by the sums re- 
ceived for regular or occasional ministrations at country 
churches. This resource was not open to him, and he found 
no other means of eking out his income. Indeed, he so 
devoted himself with his whole soul to his college duties 
that he had neither time nor strength for seeking remuner- 
ative work outside. Under these conditions he and his 
loyal wife struggled to make ends meet by the most rigid 
economy. He helped in the tasks of the home in such odd 
moments as he could snatch from his engrossing college 
work. She toiled beyond her strength and devised all sorts 
of ways of saving. When her husband’s trousers became 
frayed at the bottom, she painstakingly turned and re- 
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finished the edges until thoughtless students fixed upon 
him the nickname of “Half-Mast.” 

In the spring of 1876, while they still lived in the little 
white cottage, their second child, my oldest sister, was born. 
That same summer the house was built which was to be the 
family home for the rest of my father’s life. It must seem 
strange that a man in Professor Chase’s circumstances 
should have had either the ability or the courage to build a 
house of his own — and such a large and expensive one. 
The means were obtained in part from his father who after 
paying off encumbrances had realized one or two thousand 
dollars from the sale of the farm at Unity. But a large part 
of the money came as a loan from his wife’s father who had 
thriftily laid up several thousand dollars and was glad to 
help his daughter and her husband by lending what they 
needed at a low rate of interest. I should add that costs of 
labor and material were immensely less than to-day, and 
the total cost of the house and lot came to little more than 
five thousand dollars. The fact that Professor Chase 
thought of building a house of his own shows how com- 
pletely he had cast in his lot with Bates College, unprom- 
ising as its future must have then seemed. The ambitious 
scale on which the house was built was due to his wife’s 
urging and testifies to her faith in her husband’s success. 
It rose almost to three full stories, and the rooms were 
numerous, and spacious and high-posted beyond those of 
most Lewiston dwellings. 

The first year in the new house was fraught with sorrow 
and hardship. Professor Chase’s father had been gradually 
failing, and he died that fall. His life had been sufficiently 
prolonged for him to see his son launched upon an honorable 
and useful career, and he was now fully satisfied with his 
choice of a life-work. Later in the year Professor Chase’s 
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beloved sister Esther, with her two young children, came to 
spend under his roof the last months of her life. Soon after 
marriage she was smitten with consumption, and as the end 
drew near it was a great relief to her husband, a pastor on a 
small salary, to have her find shelter and loving care in the 
home of her brother and mother. Professor Chase’s wife 
and daughter were ailing much of the year and his own 
health was not good. Added to these home burdens was 
the fact that the affairs of the college were now passing 
through their darkest period. 

But in spite of all these burdens and distracting cares the 
young teacher devoted himself to his work with enthusiasm. 
Such courses in English as had been offered hitherto at 
Bates had been temporary and discontinuous, and Pro- 
fessor Chase was called upon to plan the entire work of his 
department. The meagerness of the curriculum of the col- 
lege made it easy for him to arrange English courses for 
each of the four classes. Those for the Freshmen were 
mainly devoted to rhetoric and composition, and the same 
was true of a considerable part of the Sophomore work. 
The Senior and Junior courses were in English literature 
of different periods. Even in the Freshman year, however, 
the study of masterpieces of prose and poetry was com- 
bined with the rhetorical drill, while the latter was con- 
tinued, through the writing of essays and themes, right 
through the college course. 

In both branches, rhetoric and literature, Professor 
Chase proved himself a remarkable teacher. When we 
remember that the teaching of English was then in its 
infancy, that there were few textbooks, few courses else- 
where that could serve as models, we shall begin to realize 
the originality and power of the founder of the Department 
of English at Bates. The fortunate young men who came 
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under his instruction did not know at the time, though 
many of them came to appreciate in after years, the great- 
ness of their privilege. As a teacher of English composition 
Professor Chase knew how to impart not only the difficult 
art of writing sentences grammatically correct, free from 
solecisms, and combining them into coherent paragraphs 
and themes, but the far rarer and less communicable secret 
of actually learning to think and to express one’s thoughts 
logically and clearly. He could not have accomplished 
these results had he not devoted to the task endless time 
and patience. His Freshman classes were largely composed 
of raw country boys, untrained in writing and unfamiliar 
with correct grammar and good English. He required them 
to write numerous exercises, read every theme with care, 
painstakingly made corrections and devoted long hours to 
going over the corrections with the students. 

His efficiency in this work was heightened by the fact 
that he had trained himself in the utmost sensitiveness to 
niceties of expression and to the exact meaning of words 
and phrases. Any error in written or spoken English was 
detected by him instantly and instinctively. But he did 
far more than train his students to write correctly. He 
actually taught them how to think and to give their 
thoughts strong and effective expression. To these ends he 
developed a technique of his own. He taught his pupils to 
stimulate invention and power of original thought by 
reading the works of such writers as Ruskin and Emerson. 
He made them realize the importance of careful collection 
and digestion of materials in dealing with subjects which 
call for knowledge of the facts. He trained them in orderly 
sequence of thought, analysis of arguments, the prepara- 
tion of plans and briefs. Many an alumnus has testified that 
the success he attained as a lawyer, a speaker, or a jour- 
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nalist was founded upon the training which he received in 
the English Department of Bates. 

But his success in teaching composition was equaled by 
his inspiring work in literature. From the beginning of his 
college teaching he took the wide field of English poetry 
as his province. The Anglo-Saxon poets, Chaucer and 
Shakespeare, Milton, and the lesser lights of early days as 
well as more recent poets — his courses at one time or 
another included them all. Not that he attempted to 
take one group of students through the whole. Rather, 
after a brief survey of the history of English literature, he 
concentrated the attention of his students upon a few 
writers or groups of writers, always including the study of 
several of Shakespeare’s plays. He prepared for teaching 
these courses by familiarizing himself with the history of 
the time and the writings of critics and commentators; 
but above all by a study of the author’s works, intense and 
critical, but warmly sympathetic and appreciative. He 
might have given the results of these studies to his classes 
in lectures that would have brought him renown. But he 
sought not to win admiration for his own learning and elo- 
quence, but to bring his students to an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the great authors. To this end he worked out a 
system by which the student read the poem or plays under 
the guidance of suggestive questions. Ranging over every 
aspect of the work in hand, they inevitably guided the 
student to the heart of the author’s meaning and made him 
discover for himself and appreciate his distinctive qual- 
ities. 

The fine quality of his work as a teacher was combined 
with almost unbelievable quantity. Such preparation as 
he gave to his literary courses would have been a strenuous 
task for an ordinary man. The time, thought, and pains 
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which he devoted to the correction of themes and con- 
ferences would have kept a second teacher busy. But in 
addition to all this he for many years trained the students 
in public speaking. He gave individual drill to every mem- 
ber of the Freshman and Sophomore classes. The Juniors 
and Seniors also rehearsed to him original compositions 
which they delivered at exhibitions and at graduation. 
Though he had no technical training for this work, he did 
it not only conscientiously but effectively. His good sense, 
his native feeling for appropriate modulation and emphasis, 
and his ability to enter into the thought made him a helpful 
and stimulating teacher of speaking. Other college duties 
regular and occasional helped to crowd his hours. Some- 
times he had to carry other classes in addition to his own 
while some colleague was ill or abroad for study. For in- 
stance, he taught Greek and Latin for a year or two, in 
addition to English. During the five days of the week on 
which recitations were held, he usually left home after an 
early breakfast and was continually on duty at the college, 
except for the dinner hour, until late afternoon. Saturdays 
were almost wholly filled with rehearsals and conferences. 

Burdened as he was with these arduous college duties, he 
also taught each Sunday the students’ class in the Sunday 
School of the Main Street Church. To this he gave the 
same careful preparation and the same enthusiasm as to 
all his other work. For twenty years or more he continued 
to teach this Sunday-School class. It was always well 
attended. From my own recollection of this class during 
my college years I can testify to the excellence and in- 
spiring quality of his teaching. He succeeded wonderfully 
in his two aims — that of making the Scripture story vivid 
and intelligible and that of impressing its ethical lessons 
upon the young men. 
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Outside of stated hours he always was ready to confer 
with students about their personal problems. His warm 
sympathy, his patience, and earnest effort to be helpful 
caused him to be constantly sought. Evenings and Sunday 
afternoons were more often than not devoted to such con- 
ferences. 

Such was the life that he lived year after year. It cannot 
be thought strange that his health became impaired and 
almost broke down. He had agonizing headaches frequently 
recurring and lasting sometimes for days. He suffered 
severely from catarrh. He had periods of depression and 
melancholy. But to these bodily weaknesses he opposed 
his matchless strength of will. He struggled through the 
hours of pain, and instead of succumbing seemed gradually 
to gain greater toughness of fiber and power to work longer 
hours. And in spite of the thronging demands of duty he 
found time to comfort his father, mother, and sister in their 
failing health, to assist his wife in many household tasks, 
and to be a companion to his children. 

The home on Frye Street into which my father and his 
family moved on its completion in the fall of 1876 was built 
upon a half lot which he and Professor Howe of the theolog- 
ical seminary had purchased jointly. Professor Howe had 
already erected a house on his half a year or two before. 
The next lot beyond Professor Howe’s house had been 
purchased by Professor Stanton. He held it for many 
years, hoping eventually to build a house upon it, but 
finally sold it to Professor Jordan. Professor Stanley al- 
ready had a home on Frye Street and at a later time Pro- 
fessor Rand, Professor Angell, and Professor Rich of the 
theological seminary built houses there, so that for many 
years this short street was a center of faculty life. 

_Large as was the house that my father had built, its rooms 
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were soon filled. His father and sister, it was true, died 
within a year. But his brother Aubrey made his home 
there until he completed his college course and his mother 
continued to be with him till her death eleven years later. 
In 1878 my mother’s sisters Ellen and Martha Millett 
came to share the home. They had opened a millinery 
business in Lewiston, which they continued to carry on 
till 1908. During all this time they continued to be valued 
members of the family. They contributed their full share 
of the expenses, and in addition helped in the household 
tasks and in the care of the children, giving uncounted 
hours of loving service after long days devoted to their 
business. The helpfulness and sweet Christian character of 
these good women was an integral part of the wholesome 
and happy family life. In 1880 my mother’s father left the 
farm at Norway and came to Lewiston to make his home 
with his daughter until his death in 1893. About the same 
time with her father my mother’s youngest sister, Mrs. 
Andrews, whose husband had recently died, also came to 
live in the family and to share in the housekeeping and care 
of the children. To the two children born before 1876 were 
added three daughters born respectively in 1878, 1880, 
and 1886. 

But the home had other occupants besides those con- 
nected by family ties. In order to supplement her husband’s 
inadequate income my mother “took boarders” almost 
continuously from the entry into the new house. These 
were usually teachers in the college or seminary and their 
wives or principals of the Latin School. They occupied 
two or three rooms and ate at the family table. In this way 
the Reverend F. W. Baldwin and Mr. I. F. Frisbee, prin- 
cipals of the Latin School, Professor Rand and Professor 
Anthony, were at different times sharers in the family life. 
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It may be imagined how greatly the burdens and cares of 
the house-mother were thus increased. But to the children 
of the family — and I believe to the elders, too — there was 
compensation in the interesting and stimulating conver- 
sation at mealtimes. I can vividly remember Professor 
Anthony’s delightful accounts of quaint German customs 
that he had observed during two years of study abroad 
from which he had just returned. Besides these paying 
guests there was usually some student, young man or 
young woman, who either paid a nominal sum for room and 
board or more often received a home in return for work 
about the house and grounds. There was nearly always 
also some woman employed to help my mother. I can re- 
member many of these “girls” — Irish, Scotch, Scandi- 
navian, Canadian, Yankee. Often one would remain with 
the family for years, and always they were treated with 
real kindness and respect. Some of these women became 
devoted friends of my father and mother and kept up ac- 
quaintance and intercourse through all their subsequent 
lifetime. 

The family table as may be supposed was surrounded by 
a large circle. Seldom were there less than eleven, often 
several more. But large as was the household the atmos- 
phere of home was never lost. Breakfast was at an early 
hour as my father had to be at the college by half-past 
seven. But he always found time for prayers after the 
morning meal. He would read a chapter from the Old or 
New Testament, selecting those books that were likely to 
be interesting and inspiring to old and young alike. His 
voice was pleasant in tone and he read in a natural manner 
and with fine expression. Often he would comment in- 
structively on the passage read or ask illuminating ques- 
tions. The children would sometimes read a verse or two 
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each at the end of the chapter. Then all would kneel while 
my father prayed. His prayers were not long, but they 
were memorable. He tenderly mentioned each member of 
the household, and his petition evidently came from a 
humble and sincere heart. He never fell into a stereo- 
typed form, but each morning’s prayer was individual. 
One rose from the simple service with a new conviction of 
the reality of the spiritual world and the nearness and help- 
fulness of the divine Father. 

In the evening father and mother and children generally 
gathered in my father’s study before a cheerful blazing 
grate. Each pursued his own reading or study and there 
was little conversation, but the sense of companionship 
was strong and enfolding. 

Festivals such as Christmas, Easter, and Thanksgiving 
and family birthdays were always made much of. My 
father and mother kept the confidence of their children and 
followed their work at school, their games, and all their in- 
terests. Unobtrusively but effectively they guided us into 
love of good reading and interest in nature. Busy as he was 
my father found opportunities to romp with us children 
and to walk with us through the fields. 

Although my father’s activities during these early years 
were so engrossing, he was ready to listen to the call of 
civic obligation. In 1874 he was elected to the Lewiston 
School Board and continued to be a member until 1890. 
His educational and personal qualifications won him the 
respect of his associates and lent weight to his opinion in 
arranging courses of study, choosing textbooks, and select- 
ing teachers. So wisely and conscientiously did he attend 
to these matters that during the latter part of his period of 
service Lewiston had probably the best schools in Maine. 
He was a frequent visitor, not only at the larger schools, 
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but at the outlying rural schools, and he knew all the teach- 
ers personally. 

While he was on the Board an important issue arose. 
With the gradual change in the population of the city, as 
workers of foreign birth replaced Yankees in the factories, 
the newcomers, who were nearly all Roman Catholics, 
began to establish parochial schools, for the Catholic 
Church does not favor the attendance of its children at 
public schools. Naturally the Catholic people found it a 
heavy burden to pay their share toward supporting the 
public schools and at the same time to maintain separate 
schools of their own. Accordingly, when with growing 
numbers and political influence they secured a majority of 
the School Board, they formed a plan to have the parochial 
schools supported from the city treasury. They were to be 
city schools in name, but to be taught in buildings belong- 
ing to the Church and by teachers wearing the garb of 
religious orders, who would instruct the pupils, not only 
in their ordinary studies, but in the tenets of the Catholic 
faith. 

When this plan was brought before the School Board, my 
father at once vigorously opposed it. He clearly saw that 
it was an attempt under a plausible guise to destroy our 
unsectarian public schools and to substitute for them 
sectarian institutions supported from the public treasury. 
An excited contest followed. My father delivered masterly 
arguments showing how alien to American tradition was 
the proposed plan, how hurtful it would be to our educa- 
tional interests, how it was a violation of the constitution 
of the State of Maine. He succeeded in converting some of 
his opponents, as they privately confessed to him. But 
when it came to voting they dared not desert the measure, 
for they were under the eye of the moving spirit of the 
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whole plan, the priest of the principal Catholic parish of 
Lewiston, who was himself a member of the Board. The 
contest in Lewiston was followed with nation-wide interest, 
for it was generally believed that, if the supporters of the 
project succeeded, the effort would be made to secure public 
support of parochial schools wherever Catholics were in a 
majority. 

The School Board finally voted to put the plan in oper- 
ation. But here the matter ended. The vote remained a 
dead letter and no attempt was ever made to carry it out. 
Evidently the sponsors of the project were impressed with 
Professor Chase’s vigorous presentation of the constitu- 
tional obstacles to the scheme and foresaw that, as soon as 
they began to carry it out, the friends of the public schools 
would invoke the courts against them. No doubt, too, they 
discovered opposition in the ranks of the more progressive 
Roman Catholics. At any rate, from that day to this the 
project has never been revived. The determined and able 
opposition of one man prevented what but for him would 
probably have been imitated in many other communities 
whose religious complexion was like that of Lewiston. Pro- 
fessor Chase received congratulations for his brave defense 
of the public schools from prominent statesmen and educa- 
tors throughout the country. What pleased and touched 
him even more was the quiet expression from many of his 
Catholic fellow-citizens of their gratitude to him for pre- 
venting the threatened triumph of sectarianism. Some of 
these were men in humble stations who took pains to seek 
him out and thank him for resisting a scheme which they 
felt to be un-American. 

As we have reviewed my father’s activities during those 
early years at Bates, noting the intellectual energy which 
he devoted to his tasks, the length of his hours of teaching, 
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the many and heavy responsibilities which he bore both in 
college and in community, we might well have asked how 
it was possible for any man to carry such burdens. It would 
not have been possible even for him had it not been for the 
wonderful loyalty and efficiency of his wife. In her way she 
contributed fully as much as did her husband to the success 
of his career. She believed with all her heart in him and his 
work, and seconded him in every possible way. She took 
upon herself almost the entire burden of the ordering of the 
large household, so that he was seldom troubled with 
thought about its details. Whenever friction arose she 
oiled the wheels with unfailing tact, patience, and cheer- 
fulness. She planned the household work so that it was 
always done smoothly and efficiently. She herself toiled 
long hours every day in the tasks of the home and she spent 
incredible time and effort in achieving the seemingly im- 
possible task of making the meager family income meet the 
demands upon it. I can picture her taking up worn carpets, 
beating out the dust, readjusting the pieces and sewing the 
length together by hand. Again I see her papering the 
rooms or toiling till late at night making over dresses for the 
children. But she was never too busy to be her children’s 
companion and confidante. She always found time for 
social amenities and gracious acts of hospitality. She loved 
flowers, and with her own hands planted seeds and set out 
and tended roses and shrubs so that her house and grounds 
were always bright with bloom. She never lacked time to 
minister to her husband, waiting upon him or reading to 
him when he was suffering from his terrible headaches, 
copying notes and writing letters and furnishing a com- 
panionship always serene, cheerful, and courageous. In 
their married life of forty years I am sure neither ever 
uttered to the other any harsh or unkind word, and hardly 
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ever did either hear the other using angry or excited lan- 
guage to any one. 

College vacations were longer in those days than they 
are now. There was a winter vacation of eight weeks as 
well as a two months’ summer vacation and a briefer recess 
in the spring. My father, however, seldom took a long 
vacation. In the summer he made provision for sending 
the children to the country or the seashore, but he and my 
mother remained in Lewiston except for an occasional brief 
respite of two or three weeks. And while there were no 
recitations to conduct during the intermissions between 
terms, there was plenty to do in looking over accumulated 
student themes and working up new courses. 

Such were the surroundings, the responsibilities, and the 
activities in which my father moved during his early years 
at Bates. In the next chapter we shall see something of the 
process by which he became more and more significant in 
the life of the college and unconsciously prepared himself 
to be its president. 


CHAPTER V 


ENLARGING POWER AND INFLUENCE AND 
NEW FIELDS OF ACTIVITY 


WHEN my father joined the faculty of Bates he was its 
youngest member. Naturally with his modest disposition 
he did not seek to be prominent in the college councils, 
but threw himself with enthusiasm into the work of his 
own department. If Bates had been a larger, more pros- 
perous institution than it was, with well-established tradi- 
tions and policies, it is quite likely that he would have 
rounded out his career as a teacher of English, seeking an 
outlet for powers of intellect and soul in the congenial pur- 
suits of the scholar and the human contacts of teacher and 
student. It was in fact the exigencies of a desperate situa- 
tion that called out abilities of leadership in him that other- 
wise would probably never have been discovered or sus- 
pected by others or even by himself. 

It is hard for any one conversant with other colleges to 
realize what Bates College was at this time. The faith and 
enthusiasm of its founders had launched it upon the world; 
but even their modest anticipations of financial support 
had been disappointed through unforeseen events, and 
their ideas of college policy and administration were vague, 
for few of the Free Baptist people had acquaintance with 
other educational institutions. 

The members of the faculty were scholarly and warm- 
hearted Christian gentlemen. One of them, Professor 
Stanton, had unique and original qualities that amounted 
almost to genius. Each and all of them conscientiously did 
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their duty and contributed their share to the making of the 
college. The young institution had set out with certain 
priceless advantages, in the earnest Christian faith of its 
founders, the simple and democratic life that resulted from 
the fact that all the early students were poor or at most of 
moderate means, and thenatural intimacy between teachers 
and students in so small a college. The danger was lest 
these distinctive qualities should be lost and the imitative 
spirit prevalent among college youth should quickly intro- 
duce all the evils of larger and older institutions without 
their merits. 

President Cheney and the members of the faculty saw 
that at all costs Bates must stand for Christian character, 
for simplicity of life and democratic spirit. They recognized 
the subtle enemies of these things and opposed them at 
their first effort to gain entrance into the life of the college. 
Immorality and dissipation, expensive student customs, 
secret fraternities, practices of hazing — these they op- 
posed, not perfunctorily nor from conformity to any tradi- 
tion, but because they clearly saw how they would insid- 
iously undermine and destroy some or all of the qualities 
which Bates must exemplify to be worthy of its ideal. The 
clash came when as was inevitable the effort to realize these 
purposes brought conflict between the faculty and student 
body. Then, while all the faculty approved a courageous 
stand, the question was which of them would actually bear 
the brunt of dealing with refractory students and of stand- 
ing forth as the representative of unpopular policies. The 
work of raising funds to keep the institution alive imposed 
upon Dr. Cheney the unavoidable necessity of long ab- 
sences, often at times when prompt action was required. 
Gradually it came to be the habit in these emergencies 
to turn to Professor Chase. However ungrateful the duty 
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might be, he always had moral courage to stand squarely 
for principle and to set forth unflinchingly the standards of 
Bates. 

Of course it was harder for him than if he had been the 
President of the college. Students were less ready to respect 
his authority. Naturally, too, inexperienced as he and his 
associates were in dealing with problems of student dis- 
cipline, they sometimes acted with unnecessary severity. 
In their earnest purpose to root out hazing, with all its 
train of rancor and injustice between fellow-students, they 
sometimes sternly punished harmless pranks. The position 
of actual but unofficial leadership which Professor Chase 
was compelled to take cost him much both at the time and 
subsequently. He made many enemies among students who 
in their immaturity could not understand his point of view. 
Most of these came to see in later years that he was right 
and that they were wrong and loved and honored him. It is 
signally creditable both to him and to them that in the end 
even those who had sincerely opposed his policies became, 
with hardly an exception, proud of him as the head of the 
college. 

Thus Professor Chase was developing the qualities of an 
administrator. At the same time he was in another direc- 
tion being prepared for the position of a college president. 
This was in gaining financial support for Bates. The ac- 
count which has been given of the founding of the college 
shows on what a slender basis it began its career. For a 
time, however, things went fairly well. But soon after my 
father joined the faculty conditions changed for the worse. 
The financial stringency which was felt throughout the 
country in 1873 and subsequent years bore with cruel 
severity upon the struggling institution. The assets shrank 
because of the lessened income from investments. The 
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stream of benevolent contributions dried up as the givers 
suffered financial reverses. To deal with this situation the 
trustees of the college first reduced the already small sal- 
aries of the professors from fifteen hundred dollars to the 
pittance of twelve hundred. But as the financial difficulties 
of the institution increased, even this sum was beyond the 
power of the treasury to meet. President Cheney strove 
heroically to find ways and means, but in that time of 
unprecedented financial stringency he met with repeated 
disappointments. It looked as if the days of Bates College 
were numbered. The end seemed, indeed, near when the 
proposal was made to the faculty that the college should no 
longer attempt to pay stated salaries, but should simply 
divide among the professors whatever sums came into the 
treasury. The professors were struck with dismay. To 
agree to the proposal meant ruin for them and the institu- 
tion. But what alternative was there? In this crisis Pro- 
fessor Chase stood forth as the spokesman of the faculty. 
They could not accept the proposal, he said. Rather let 
new efforts be made to obtain money. Who can be found 
to undertake the task? answered the trustees. “If no one 
else will undertake it,”’ said Professor Chase, “I am ready 
to try.” There was much hesitation on the part of the 
trustees, but, as absolutely no other way out of their diffi- 
culties appeared, they at last reluctantly consented to let 
him see what he could do. 

Thus came about my father’s initiation into the arduous 
work to which he devoted much of his best energy through- 
out the remaining years of his life. While he was entirely 
without experiencein soliciting funds, he had already gained 
some valuable training in a kindred work. When he entered 
upon the teaching of English at Bates, he found the college 
library practically without books that would be useful to 
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his department. This deficiency, to be sure, had not been 
so serious a matter, for, as was true of most colleges of that 
period, the library was little used. The modest room set 
apart for it on the lower floor of Hathorn Hall was a quiet 
place, seldom open and seldom visited by students except 
occasionally some browsing individual of literary procliv- 
ities. I have a vivid recollection of it at a time a few years 
later, when, although the collection of books had greatly 
improved in numbers and quality, it was still little con- 
sulted by the students. The dim light with gleams of 
brightness where a sunbeam glittered through a crevice in 
the shutters, the trim rows of books, the odd dusty smell, 
the silence, were a strange contrast to the crowded stacks 
and the busy activity of the present-day Coram Library.? 

My father in beginning his work felt that in the study of 
English at least the students should have the means of a 
first-hand acquaintance with the works of great authors. 
But how could the works of these authors be made ac- 
cessible? They were not in the library. To ask for an ap- 
propriation from the college treasury was manifestly hope- 
less. Books the students must have, and he saw no other 


1 The period to which reference is here made was before the results of 
Professor Stanton’s work in building up the library had become manifest. 
Beginning at a time early in his connection with the college, and continu- 
ing throughout the active part of his life, Professor Stanton rendered 
invaluable service to the library. He performed the duties of librarian in 
addition to the work of his own department. He devoted long hours of 
loving labor to the arrangement and care of the books, and added year by 
year new volumes chosen with admirable judgment and with remarkable 
utilization of the small funds available. I suspect he often paid for 
needed books for the college from his own pocket. Later on, Bates was 
fortunate in the librarians who succeeded Professor Stanton — Miss 
Caroline Woodman and the present efficient librarian, Mrs. Blanche 
Roberts. The college also owes a debt whose extent few people realize to 
Professor Hartshorn, who as chairman of the Library Committee has for 
years given to its service time, interest, and unique intelligence, and has 
continued in the present generation the work which Professor Stanton 
began in the past. 
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way of obtaining them than by going after them himself. 
Accordingly, he visited the publishing offices and the agen- 
cies of some of the chief book firms in Boston and New 
York. The earnestness of the young professor and the 
great need which he presented touched the hearts of pub- 
lishers and their representatives and won generous gifts of 
volumes, not only for the English Department, but for the 
general shelves of the library. Before he ceased his efforts, 
he had secured more than twelve hundred volumes of 
standard works. And incidentally he had won friends. 
His traits of character and personality attracted men of 
kindred spirit and brought him precious lifelong intimacies. 

Thus he had received a kind of preparation for his work 
of soliciting financial aid. But it was to prove a tremen- 
dously difficult task, and keenly as he dreaded it he could 
not anticipate all the trial and effort that it was to involve. 
His own sensitive, diffident nature was a serious handicap 
at the outset. It was not easy for him to approach men 
with requests for favors. Each interview called for an ex- 
ertion of will, a bracing of himself to face the task. This 
remained true to the end of his life, and although he gained 
address and assurance in meeting men, he always had to 
force himself to the effort. He felt keenly, too, every rebuff 
and winced under harsh and unfriendly receptions. More- 
over, he had no acquaintance with men of wealth and few 
influential friends who could aid him with introductions or 
advise him as to means and methods of approaching them. 

And if these difficulties, inherent in the situation, were 
not enough, they were augmented by discouragement and 
opposition from unexpected quarters. My father had 
hardly begun his work when he found that many of the men 
whom he approached were already prejudiced against the 
college. Strong opposition was met also from the sup- 
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porters of other institutions. The friends of the colleges 
already existing in Maine naturally felt that the new insti- 
tution was an upstart and likely to divert public support 
from their own better equipped foundations. 

But perhaps more difficult to meet than prejudice or 
opposition was indifference. Most of the men to whom my 
father appealed felt that New England was already suffi- 
ciently supplied with colleges, and found it difficult to see 
in the obscure new institution anything distinctive which 
would make it worth while to preserve it. 

Again and again my father met with disappointments 
and rebuffs. Most men would have given up the struggle. 
But with the unfaltering will and resolution that was so 
fundamentally characteristic of him he kept on until he had 
obtained enough money to secure the payment of salaries 
for the current year. 

This achievement led the way to new responsibilities. It 
was natural that Dr. Cheney and the trustees should come 
to count more and more upon Professor Chase’s efforts. 
So the raising of funds for the college became part of his 
annual duties. It absorbed the whole winter vacation and 
soon encroached upon the recitation weeks preceding. 
These years became the hardest of my father’s whole life. 
After the crowded weeks of the fall term he had to forego 
the vacation rest which his colleagues enjoyed and set 
forth upon a task that was irksome and full of anxiety, 
leaving his heavily burdened wife with the care of the 
young children. 

Some years, in order to save for the college every dollar 
that was so much needed, he sacrificed even the privilege of 
returning to keep Thanksgiving and Christmas with his 
family and spent the festival days which meant so much to 
him in some dreary lodging-house bedroom. With the same 
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self-denying economy he cheerfully went without every 
comfort that would have lessened the arduousness of his 
journeys. Often to save hotel expense he spent long hours 
of the night in the waiting-rooms of stations. He patron- 
ized inexpensive lodging-houses and restaurants, blacked 
his own shoes, and carried his own luggage. On many oc- 
casions I remember him setting forth from home burdened 
with a traveling case which was almost beyond his strength 
to carry because of the catalogues and other college litera- 
ture which it contained in addition to his personal belong- 
ings. Sometimes the privations that he underwent — the 
unheated rooms where he lodged, the long hours of waiting 
to interview possible benefactors, the irregular and un- 
wholesome meals, the exposure to rain and sleet and slushy 
streets — caused serious illness. Then, confined to his 
room, perhaps to his bed, attended only by strangers, he 
wrestled with pain and weakness until his resolute will 
triumphed and he returned again to his task. 

Harder to bear even than physical illness were the times 
of depression that followed days of incessant effort and 
repeated disappointment. At such times, heartsick and 
lonely, he could hardly have endured had he not found 
refuge and strength in prayer, to which his soul always 
turned so simply and naturally in its extremity. Little as 
I can realize what he suffered, the sight of the localities — 
in Boston particularly — that he frequented in those early 
years of toil for the college brings to me an agony of sym- 
pathetic pain. The streets running down from Beacon 
Street in the vicinity of the State House, where he found 
lodging and sought his meals at unpretentious dining- 
rooms, will always seem to me haunted with his presence 
and endowed with a melancholy but sacred interest. 

My father did not keep a diary continuously through his 
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life, but he many times started such a journal and kept it 

up for a few weeks, especially when he was engaged in 

soliciting for the college. A few extracts from these diaries 

will give a vivid glimpse of what his life was at such times. 
On Friday, January 13, 1888, he writes: 


(New York City.) Rose at a little past seven, read a brief pas- 
sage in the Greek Testament and had prayers. After breakfast 
went to 743 Broadway. There was a driving snowstorm and I 
could not at first get a car. Found a card from Emma and wrote 
one to her. Mr. E. had just left the store. I overtook him and 
walked on the street with him. Before I could fairly present my 
subject he demanded whether our college prohibited liquor drink- 
ing and smoking. He asked me whether I smoked, and said he 
thought he smelt my breath. On my denying this with some 
warmth, he said it might have been the breath of some other per- 
son passing. He demanded my address, and while I was fumbling 
for my card said he must take a passing car. I got the card in his 
hand and he rushed to the car and gesticulated to me from the 
platform as the horses moved on. I next went to Mr. T. After 
waiting some time I was told he had come in. I sent letters of 
general introduction, but he requested to be excused from seeing 
me. Then I returned to the Fifth Avenue. I was again troubled 
to get acar. The snow had changed to a violent rainstorm. I took 
the car up Broadway, getting out at W. 40th Street, and walked 
to No. 248, Mr. D.’s. Took dinner with his family. Mr. D. says he 
can do nothing for the college on account of the raising of his 
building four stories. He promises faithfully to do for it some- 
time. I next went to the Union League Club. I found Mr. 8S. He 
was very gentlemanly, pleaded many demands on his means, but 
assured me he should take the college into consideration. I re- 
turned to Fifth Avenue and called on the Thompsons, my hosts. 
After dinner I called on Mr. O., 423 W. 21st Street. He tells me he 
shall try to do something for the college and asks me to call again. 
I next went to Mr. G.’s, 221 E. 19th Street. I found his wife. He 
was out and did not return in season for me to see him... . It is 
11.15 p.m. I have not had quite my usual peace to-day. I fear I 
have not done all I ought. But I do feel my dependence on God. 

Monday, Jan. 23, 1888. (Boston.) My cold was much better 
this morning. I went to see Miss W. She said our college work 
had an excellent record. She gave me the $500 required to com- 
plete payment of a scholarship. I called upon Miss Ellen F. 
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Mason, and received her thanks for the call. I found a letter 
from home and a card remailed from New York. It is a satisfac- 
tion to be so near home — my letters having been mailed only the 
night before. I wrote to Dr. Cheney, addressing him at 40 Sum- 
mer St., Providence. I called to see Mr. M., but he was obliged to 
go out. He said he had saved my long letter for my use as a circu- 
lar. I don’t think he meant to be sarcastic. Mr. P. of the Herald 
was just going out, but invited me to call again. Mr. S. was very 
cordial. He gave me his check for $50 for the college. Mr. F. was 
notin. Mr. B. said he was pleased with our college and would like 
to give to it. He thought he might at some favorable time. 
“Everything,” said he, “is locked up at the beginning of the 
year.” After dinner called at Torrey Bright and Capen’s. Mr. 
Torrey is in Florida. Mr. Capen was not in. Called on Miss W. 
She was very cordial. She gave me $50 for the college. Dr. Hale 
was not in. Took tea and spent the evening at Rev. Frank 
Hayes’. Saw Mr. Warren this morning. A man from the South 
came to see him while I was talking with him. He said (Mr. W.) 
he often went home after having given all he could to benevo- 
lences only to find two men waiting for him there. I said I had 
never molested him at his home. He replied, “I wish you would 
call oftener. You never molested me anywhere.” He was very 
cordial. 

January 13, 1901. (Boston.) I rose at 7.50. After breakfast I 
read several chapters in Exodus, including the account of the 
origin of the Passover. This led me to turn to the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper. I attended the church of the Disciples and 
heard Dr. Ames. There was a fine congregation of thoughtful 
people — evidently not wealthy. 

January 14. I took breakfast — baked apple, rolls and coffee 
at Marston’s. Wrote Aubrey after breakfast. Received my let- 
ter by special delivery. I should have received it yesterday. 
Emma’s letter expresses the hope that when the children are all 
grown and we have some money to spare she may travel with me 
if college needs still require me to go out. 

The fund for benevolence of which I learned Saturday gives me 
hope. Mr. K. was feeling ill with a boil on his neck. He invites me 
to see him next week. Mr. L. gave me a good hearing and prom- 
ised me his support. He advised me to get a letter from Dr. Hale 
for Mr. K.’s use. Ilearned that Robert Codman, 27 Kilby St., has 
a fund to disburse — the Bingham Fund. Mr. M. will see me to- 
morrow at 10.20. I called on Mr. D. and he had his typewriter 
make copies of Dr. Ames’ letter for me. I met Mr. G. who wished 
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to tell me about the stocks of the company of which Rev. H. is 
president. Mr. G. is enthusiastic. I also met Emery, Bates ’92. 
At 2.30 I went to Watertown to attend Mr. Stockin’s funeral. 
[There follows an account of the funeral. Mr. Stockin had been a 
long-time friend of my father and of Bates.] At the funeral I met 
Mr. Edwin Ginn and Mr. Thomas Emerson. To the latter I was 
introduced by Mr. Stockin when I went to New York first in 1881 
for the college. 

I have written this evening a letter for Mr. Powell, one to Mr. 
Powell himself, a letter to Ellen, to Emma, to E. J. Hyde [who 
writes from Chatham, Massachusetts, asking about the moral 
character of H. P.], to Judge Drew, to W. W. Jenness, Jr., to 
Aubrey (this morning) and to Mr. Stockin. 


Entries like these fill the closely written pages of the 
journals that my father kept while working to raise money 
for the college. Days crowded with interviews, most often 
unsuccessful, evenings of letter writing, hours of depres- 
sion, weariness, homesickness, frequently of actual illness. 
Such was part of the price that he paid for the funds that 
enabled Bates College to survive and grow. 

But these hardships were relieved by pleasant experi- 
ences that came in connection with his work. Here and 
there he succeeded in making friends for the college, and 
usually they became also his warm personal friends. In- 
deed, it was often his own manifest goodness, sincerity and 
earnestness that first won people’s hearts and led them 
from their regard for him to become interested in his insti- 
tution. He thus won the friendship of some of the eminent 
clergymen of Boston and its vicinity. Naturally he sought 
out the pastors of churches in order that through them he 
might reach their generous parishioners. Among the noble- 
hearted men that responded to his appeal, introduced him 
to their parishioners, and finally became personally attached 
to him were Phillips Brooks, Edward Everett Hale, A. J. 
Gordon, George A. Gordon, and Charles Gordon Ames, as 
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well as many others less widely known. The business men, 
too, and the women of means whom he interested in the 
college welcomed him to their homes. Samuel D. Warren 
was one of his lifelong friends. Mrs. Charlotte M. Fiske, 
Mrs. Caroline Wood, of Cambridge, the Misses Ellen and 
Ida Mason, and other friends made in those early days 
always rejoiced to receive him as an honored guest. I well 
remember how when at family prayers he chanced to read 
that familiar passage — “No man hath left houses or 
brethren or sisters or mother or father or children or wife, 
for my name’s sake, but he shall receive an hundred fold” 
— he would remark with all earnestness that he had veri- 
fied the truth of the saying, and that in being obliged to 
leave his home and his dear ones he had found a welcome 
in many other homes. 

Another benefit that accrued to my father from the toil- 
some work in soliciting funds was growth in the power to 
meet men and influence them. Though the task never be- 
came easy or pleasant to him, yet it did result gradually in 
overcoming his shyness and lack of ease and in giving him 
knowledge of human nature and so preparing him for the 
larger responsibilities to come. 

The funds raised by my father during the years from the 
time when he began to solicit until he became President of 
Bates were of priceless value to the college. So far as one 
can see, without them the institution would not have long 
been able to continue, but must have closed its doors. 
Thanks to his efforts the salaries of the teachers were paid 
year by year and the other expenses met. Not only was 
this accomplished, but considerable additions were made 
to the endowment fund, and the college was enabled to 
enlarge its work and add new teachers to its staff. The 
total amount that he secured in contributions to current 
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expenses and endowment before he became President of 
Bates was more than $140,000. For these priceless services 
he received no remuneration, but continued to be paid the 
same salary as his colleagues — $1200 and then $1500 
when increased prosperity had come to Bates as the result 
of his efforts. So modest was he and so quiet in his methods 
of work that the fact that he was raising funds for Bates 
was hardly realized by the community or even by the stu- 
dents — far less the extent of his services. 

Meanwhile the financial responsibilities thrust upon him 
and the growth of the college in students and resources 
tended to modify my father’s duties at Bates. Necessarily 
he gave up training the students in public speaking. Yet, 
in spite of the time and energy which he devoted to solicit- 
ing funds, he continued to teach the full number of hours, 
putting into his class work the same study and enthusiasm 
as before, and he was constantly reshaping his courses and 
introducing new ideas and methods. In the theme work he 
continued to give painstaking drill and helpful individual 
guidance. He also continued to serve on the School Board 
with the same faithfulness and public spirit. 

The passing years brought changes in the household. It 
was at this period that the two youngest daughters were 
born — Elizabeth in 1880 and Caroline in 1886. In 1887 
my father’s mother died after a long and painful illness. 
She had shared her son’s home for fifteen years — years for 
the most part of invalidism and suffering, which had, how- 
ever, enabled her to see him justify the high hopes and 
ambitions which she had cherished for him. My mother’s 
father and her sisters continued to share the home, with the 
exception of my youngest aunt who remarried in 1888 and 
made her home in Portland. She and her genial husband, 
Samuel H. Jose, made that home a place of royal welcome 
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to my father when he stayed there as he frequently did on 
his financial expeditions. 

Boarders were still a part of the family life, as the in- 
adequate salary must be supplemented in some way. It 
was during this period that Professor Rand lived with my 
parents, first as a bachelor and then for several years with 
his young and talented wife, until they built a residence of 
their own two doors away. Professor Rand was an intimate 
friend from student days, having graduated in the first 
class — the one preceding my father’s. He was called to 
Bates as Professor of Mathematics in 1876. He was deeply 
and tenderly attached to my father and consulted him in 
every problem and interest of his life. For years it used to 
be an almost daily spectacle to see the two men walking 
slowly along Frye Street deep in conversation. They would 
go somewhat beyond my father’s doorstep, then move 
slowly back as far the other way, and so oscillate till they 
came to a standstill. Then several minutes more of con- 
versation would follow before my father would enter the 
house, while my mother was patiently trying to keep the 
waiting dinner warm. 

After the Rands moved to their new home, Professor 
Rich and his wife and Professor Anthony and his wife lived 
in my father’s home for comparatively brief periods. Pro- 
fessor Rich and Professor Anthony taught in the theologi- 
cal seminary whose name was changed about this time to 
Cobb Divinity School. All of these men helped to enrich 
the family life, especially at mealtime, when they turned 
the conversation upon intellectual topics, bringing fresh 
points of view, wide interests, and variety of experience. 

As in the earlier years of my father’s teaching, some 
college student was usually in the home, either occupying 
a room or more often sharing also in the family meals. 
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Among all these young men and women the memory of one 
stands out especially. He was a negro named Morton. 
Born in the city of Washington he had made his way 
through the preparatory schools and was attending Bates 
College, supporting himself wholly by his own earnings, in 
summer as a waiter at a Saratoga hotel, in term time by 
whatever manual work came to hand. He was an excellent 
penman and gave me and my sisters instruction in writing. 
He also tried to initiate me into the mysteries of boxing of 
which he was quite an amateur. Mr. Morton was one of the 
truest gentlemen I have known, loyal and simple of heart 
and possessing a rare gift of friendliness. His subsequent 
life was shadowed by undeserved misfortunes but through 
them all he kept up intercourse with us, and repeatedly 
testified his gratitude for my parents’ helpfulness and 
friendship. 

In addition to the more or less permanent members of 
the household there were many guests. My father in his 
work of financial solicitation made the acquaintance of 
eminent men whom he sought out primarily to secure their 
influence with persons of means. They became so interested 
in Bates that they were willing to come and speak before 
the students. Thus our students heard addresses by Phil- 
lips Brooks, Edward Everett Hale, A. J. Gordon, Elisha 
Horr, Edwin D. Mead, and others. Because they knew my 
father and came through his invitation it was natural for 
them to be entertained in Lewiston at his home. The chil- 
dren of the family found it a rare treat to meet these nota- 
ble men and they were no less interesting in their talk at 
the breakfast table than in their public addresses. Phillips 
Brooks when he came to lecture attended a reception at our 
home to which the students were invited, His splendid 
figure towered in the midst of the boys, but he soon had 
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them at their ease listening to amusing anecdotes of his 
recent trip abroad and joining in his genial laughter. My 
recollection of Dr. Hale is of a téte-a-téte with him in my 
father’s study, where before the glowing grate he talked 
with me, then a lad of thirteen, of plants and flowers and 
herbariums in which it appeared we both were greatly 
interested. 

There were many other guests less distinguished than 
these. Graduates of Bates were frequent visitors whether 
for a dinner or a stay of several days. Agents of good causes 
found in my father an appreciative friend and often ad- 
journed from a business call to the dinner or tea table. 
Chase or Millett relatives often came to visit. But above 
all the house was a second home for the students. Home- 
sick Freshmen were invited in for cheer or encouragement 
during the lonesome first weeks of the term. Boys with 
anxieties and problems, coming to my father for counsel, 
were helped to solve their difficulties and then asked by 
my hospitable mother to stay to dinner. Groups of Seniors 
about to graduate were entertained at little parties. All 
found hospitality, sympathy, genial friendship, but the 
warmest welcome was for the poor, the bashful, the lone- 
some, the unfortunate. 

Meanwhile changes were taking place in the college. 
Largely as a result of my father’s heroic efforts the institu- 
tion had passed the financial crisis and was able to meet its 
modest budget. The number of students was growing 
though slowly. Young women were at last beginning to 
seek Bates. Several classes during the eighties included 
two or three women, and when in 1890 a class graduated 
with seven girls it was evident that the tide was beginnmg 
to set in. Thenceforth the number of women students 


increased rapidly. One new building was erected — the 
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Hedge Chemical Laboratory. On the death of Professor 
Stanley in 1889 two new Professors were chosen to divide 
between them the work in Science. Lyman G. Jordan 
became Professor of Chemistry, teaching classes also in 
Astronomy and Political Economy, and William H. Harts- 
horn Professor of Physics and Geology. Both additions to 
the faculty were made largely through my father’s influence, 
as he had now come to be of great weight in the counsels 
of the college. Professor Jordan had been his fellow-stu- 
dent in seminary and college and their relations had been 
intimate. He had been highly successful as principal first of 
the Latin School then of the Lewiston High School, and 
had given evidence of the intellectual power that was to 
make the Department of Chemistry at Bates so efficient 
and popular. Professor Hartshorn graduated from Bates 
in 1886 and was one of my father’s best pupils. His work 
as a student evinced unusual scholarship and fine literary 
tastes. Called to the Bates faculty from a high school 
principalship he prepared himself for the work of the 
Physics Department by a year of study in German univer- 
sities. From the first he proved a popular and successful 
teacher. He was, however, more deeply interested in liter- 
ary than inscientific subjects and welcomed the opportunity 
a few years later to transfer to the Department of English, 
in which he succeeded my father when he became President. 

Even with these additions the faculty of Bates was still 
very small. My father continued to handle all the English 
courses. Professor Stanton taught the Greek and Latin 
authors. Professor Rand had charge of the Mathematics. 
He provided a year’s work required for Freshmen and a 
Sophomore course practically elective. Professor Angell 
taught elementary French to the Freshmen and elementary 
German to the Sophomores. He offered also an elective 
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course in French for the last term of the Sophomore year 
but nothing further. (It should be said that at that time 
and for many years later Bates still divided the college year 
into three terms instead of into two semesters as at pres- 
ent.) A year’s work each in Chemistry and Physics was re- 
quired and there was also opportunity for a year of elective 
work in each science. Courses in Political Economy, Ge- 
ology, Astronomy and Biology, of one or two terms each, 
helped to make up the Junior and Senior curriculum. 
Professor Hayes, whose work was now mainly in Cobb 
Divinity School, gave a year’s work in Psychology and 
Philosophy and a term course in Botany. While a few of 
the subjects mentioned were nominally elective the choices 
were so limited that each student was obliged to study 
almost the entire list. No course was offered in History, 
and there was no really advanced work in Greek, Latin, 
Mathematics, Modern Languages, Philosophy, or any 
science. 

Such physical training as was provided was given by 
students employed as instructors after a brief course in 
some summer school. Training in public speaking was 
given by special instructors who came to the college for a 
few weeks at a time. My father had the responsibility of 
engaging these instructors, and he succeeded in gaining the 
services of really gifted men, whose value to the college was 
all out of proportion to the length of time that they spent. 
One of these men was Porter H. Dale, now a member of 
Congress from Vermont. He was a fine interpreter of 
Shakespeare and other great literature and a stimulating 
instructor. Another was Frederick C. Robertson, a strange 
genius whose eccentricities finally developed into violent 
insanity, but a wonderful teacher. 

The interior of Hathorn Hall had been finished by 1880, 
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I think. The large room occupying most of the second floor 
served as the Chapel and was twice large enough to hold all 
the students. The library occupied the lowest floor on the 
southwest side of the building. The rest of the rooms were 
used for recitations with the exception of the two rooms at 
the southwest end on the third floor. These were set apart 
for the two student literary societies, the Eurosophian and 
the Polymnian. Each had its own library, its piano, paint- 
ings and various art objects highly prized by the members. 
The societies held their meetings on Friday evenings and 
played a most helpful part in student life. 

My father was the one member of the faculty at this 
period whose work extended through the four college years. 
He must have had more classroom hours than any one else 
and his courses were such as to require him to spend much 
time in preparation. Besides there were themes from all the 
classes to be carefully supervised and criticized. With the 
arduous task of soliciting funds in addition to these teach- 
ing duties and his church and civic activities his life was 
as crowded as it ever had been. 

In his college courses he made frequent changes but he 
kept certain great aims constantly in view. He neglected 
neither rhetorical training nor literary study. And in the 
latter field he included both a fairly wide general survey 
and a careful study of selected authors and works. A con- 
crete illustration of his courses and methods is afforded by 
the work in English which I had in my own college course 
during the four years from 1889 to 1893. In one of these 
years, however, 1891-92, my father was in Europe, and so 
the course that I took was less extensive than those offered 
to the students of other years. In the Freshman year we 
studied the principles of Rhetoric, with practice of exercises 
intended to develop the power of correct and effective ex- 
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pression. Along with this went a detailed study of Tenny- 
son’s “In Memoriam.” We went through the poem section 
by section guided by questions suited to bring out the 
meaning, call attention to allusions, and develop apprecia- 
tion. Analyses and paraphrases of some of the sections by 
the students led to a closer comprehension of their meaning 
and the course of thought of the whole poem was traced 
out. Through this study I believe many members of the 
class first awoke to a love and appreciation of poetry. 

In the Sophomore year we studied a more advanced 
textbook on Rhetoric by a Scotchman, Alexander Bain. 
We were required to master the chapters of this rather dry 
but philosophical and thoroughgoing author so that with- 
out prompting from my father we could one after another 
give forth the successive sections. The complement of this 
study of principles was a stimulating course of exercises in 
dissecting selections from a handbook of American Litera- 
ture in order to discover the application of these princi- 
ples to words, sentences, paragraphs, and complete essays. 
This laboratory work, so to speak, was directed by my 
father in such a manner as to give us a living sense of the 
qualities that give strength, expressiveness, and charm to 
literature. The vague impressions that we had gained from 
cursory reading gave place to positive and definite realiza- 
tion of values. We learned to mine for colorful words, for 
turns of expression, figures of speech, as if for hidden 
treasure. Through this study I attained a feeling for 
literary qualities as things almost tangible and solid as it 
were that has never wholly forsaken me since, and that has 
added immeasurably to the satisfaction of all my subse- 
quent reading. The Sophomore year also included a study 
of the History of English Literature with Stopford Brooke’s 
Manual as a textbook, and the critical reading of the best- 
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known English poems of medium length, like the “De- 
serted Village,” ‘“‘Cotter’s Saturday Night,” and Gray’s 
“Elegy.” In the latter part of this year, too, my father 
gave a series of lectures upon “Literary Invention” that 
were of the utmost practical value as well as highly in- 
spiring. 

During most of my Junior year my father was in Europe. 
But in the Senior year we read Shakespeare’s “Hamlet,” 
“Macbeth,” and “The Tempest,” Chaucer’s “Prologue” 
and “Knight’s Tale,’ and many of Browning’s short 
poems. And we not merely read — we learned really to 
glimpse something of the power and beauty of these great 
dramas of Shakespeare, guided by my father’s questions 
and the discussion which they evoked. We found an ex- 
quisite joy in Chaucer, and we sought out the inmost 
thought of Browning in such poems as “Childe Roland,” 
“Cleon,” “Caliban,” “‘A Death in the Desert,” and many 
others. When we completed our college course we had not 
merely studied English literature; we had learned to love 
and in a measure to appreciate some of its finest works. 
We had all of us written essays, criticisms, and parts for 
public delivery in which we had had the benefit of my 
father’s counsel in planning our themes and his careful 
attention in criticizing and correcting them. 

Each college class from 1872 to 1894 — the period during 
which my father had charge of the Department of English 
— studied authors and works more or less different from 
those studied by other classes. My father was never con- 
tent to settle down to a stereotyped programme. But 
taken collectively his courses during those twenty-two 
years pretty well covered the whole range of English litera- 
ture, especially English poetry, from Beowulf and Ceedmon 
down. Every class also received thorough training and 
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practice in writing. It is not surprising that of the raw 
country lads inadequately prepared for college who came 
to Bates in those days many went forth to become worthy 
preachers, convincing lawyers, inspiring public speakers, 
and successful journalists. Many of these men testified 
that the instruction which they received in the English 
courses of Bates was a prime factor in their success. 

These later years of his work as a professor were probably 
the happiest of my father’s life. His efforts to secure funds 
had helped to bring the college into a relatively prosperous 
financial condition. Those efforts must still be unremit- 
tingly continued, but the arduous toil was cheered by the 
consciousness of proved ability and successful achieve- 
ment. As a teacher he was in the maturity of his powers, 
happy in doing congenial and inspiring work. Already his 
associates of the faculty albeit half unconsciously were 
recognizing his leadership. The growing prosperity of the 
college was ameliorating in a slight degree the hardships of 
his personal problems of ways and means. His home life 
was exquisitely happy and his household unbroken by 
death, free from shadow of misfortune. His civic services 
had won him respect in the community and his labors for 
the college had resulted in enriching his life with precious 
friendships. Soon he was to be called into larger duties. 
But before this great change there fittingly came an inter- 
lude— the one period of rest and play-time in all the course 
of his strenuous years. This interlude — his year of Euro- 
pean travel — deserves a chapter by itself, 


CHAPTER VI 
THEIR VACATION IN EUROPE 


My father and mother had one beautiful year of vacation, 
or rather nine months, for Father was to raise money for 
the college during the remaining three months after his 
return. 

On Commencement Day, June 25, 1891, after fulfilling 
every college duty, they said farewell to the five children, 
left in care of their faithful aunts, and started on the great 
journey — far more adventurous thirty years ago than 
to-day. Several of their friends were going to Europe also 
that summer — among them Professor and Mrs. Angell 
and Mary, Mr. B. C. Jordan and his daughters, and Colo- 
nel F. M. Drew. 

The City of Rome carried four hundred and eighty first 
cabin passengers — seventeen hundred in all with second 
cabin and steerage. It was a hard voyage for Father and 
Mother, made still harder by a mistake of the ship’s people 
whereby the trunk (so carefully marked), instead of repos- 
ing in the stateroom, was among the last to come up from 
the hold at the end of the passage. One can imagine their 
discomfort in having to manage with a small handbag 
and but one book, “‘The Lady of the Lake,” which Father 
happened to have in his pocket. 

In the quotations from their letters and diaries ““G.C.C.” 
means Father, and “E.F.C.,”’ Mother. 


G.C.C. About 4 p.m. land was sighted, and at 6 p.m. we had 
fine views of the Northwest coast of Ireland. We passed bold 
jagged rocks that presented in the distance a peculiar and striking 
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appearance. Noble mountains rose, sometimes abrupt and some- 
times sloping. The grass was wonderfully fresh and green even to 
the summit and in patches among the barren rocks. The fields 
were beautiful. They were small and in various shapes. We 
could see the growing crops of grain and potatoes. Vegetation 
seemed about as far advanced as in Maine at this season. The 
farmhouses look neat and comfortable. I presume this is the 
thrifty part of Ireland. We saw some large hotels, presumably at 
places of popular resort. 


Now began a wonderful time for them both — perhaps 
the first time in their lives that they had leisure to rest and 
to enjoy. One can imagine the joy and eagerness with 
which they welcomed the scenes already familiar to them 
from the poetry and history they had so diligently read. 
The whole nine months of their vacation were a delight, 
marred only, but, alas, frequently by the suffering and ill- 
ness that were always likely to dog my father, making some 
days of rest absolutely necessary and leading him to under- 
take a part of their journeying only by sheer force of will. 

Until August 9th they roamed Scotland (Father took a 
little trip of three or four days to Ireland and brought to 
Mother the Irish tablecloth and napkins that became our 
greatest household treasure), enjoying as only those can 
enjoy who are cultured and refined and who love the simple 
life. Mother kept a very careful diary of their experiences. 
Frequently she wrote of the kindness shown them by the 
Scottish people. Both Father and Mother were constantly 
meeting people who liked to do them friendly service. 

They happened to visit Ayr the day of the unveiling of 
the Burns Statue, the first to be erected to his memory in 


Ayr. 


E.F.C. At Ayr we went to the General Waiting Room and ate 
our lunch of bread and butter, strawberries and oranges, then 
started on our way to the birthplace of Burns, about three miles 
from the station. We saw the veiled statue, the first to be erected 
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to his memory in his own town. We passed on through the sub- 
urbs, noting the fine houses all of stone except now and then a low 
one-story house, whitewashed — the street all the way was some 
two rods wide, very hard and smooth, a sidewalk covered with 
pebbles on each side, and hedges near the sidewalks — beautiful 
fields were on either side, and often fine herds of cattle and sheep 
grazing — and now and then a high wall would be seen to enclose 
some gentleman’s estate, a gate and porter’s lodge at the en- 
trance. ... After walking some distance we came to the post- 
office, a low thatched cottage, whitewashed, and looking very old 
with its little windows and chimney in the end, and before we 
knew it we were right in front of the Burns cottage, at the en- 
trance to the little village. ... At the cottage were many visitors, 
We picked a spear of grass close to the cottage, and on the land 
just at the back of it a buttercup and yarrow. 

E.F.C. July 28. Our ride through the Trossachs was delightful, 
we ascended a very high hill, and the road seemed just on the edge 
of a precipice. We could see the water flowing at the bottom, be- 
hind rose hills in huge piles, growing blue in the distance. Our 
road was lined on each side by trees, and at one point was a guide- 
post, pointing the direction to Rob Roy’s cave — We are now in 
the steamer on Loch Katrine, and as we sail over its placid waters 
no more beautiful views can be imagined than come to our sight. 
We sail around Ellen’s Isle, a more beautiful place can scarcely be 
found — the “‘silver strand” opposite lay gleaming in the sun- 
light, while huge mountains on either side rose in grandeur. 

E.F.C. July 30 (Edinburgh — Calton Hill). A very fine view 
is spread out before us in every direction, the open sea in the dis- 
tance. The sun, which does not set until eight or after; was gild- 
ing water, hill and sky with his own glory, and we wondered how 
aught on earth could be more fair. We reluctantly turned our 
steps homeward, thinking Edinburgh the most beautiful place we 
had yet seen. 

E.F.C. Aug. 1. We went out this evening to attend a gospel 
temperance meeting held in a hall. Were shocked at the crowds of 
rough and drunken people on the streets of cultured Edinburgh, 
much worse than what we have seen in Glasgow. With difficulty, 
often walking in the middle of the street, sometimes where men 
were fighting, we made our way to the hall. 

G.C.C. We had a fine dinner of bread and milk yesterday at 
Ellisland, Burns’ old home. Emma is becoming a great walker. 
She can walk ten miles without rest and not get lame, but be as 
good as new the next day. The roads in Scotland are excellent. 
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They are all macadamized and are hard and smooth....The 
roads are narrow — sometimes not more than twenty feet wide. 
They are bounded for miles by beautiful hedges of hawthorn. 
Wild roses grow in great profusion among the hawthorn. When 
we first came they were blooming luxuriantly. The hawthorns 
themselves are said to be beautiful beyond all shrubs when in 
blossom in the springtime. These hedges are alternated, on the 
borders of gentlemen’s estates, by holly, and its glossy green 
leaves are a perpetual delight to the eye. Sometimes high walls 
supersede the hedges. There seems to be a great love of privacy, 
and the traveler is annoyed that his view is thus narrowed. The 
people are very intelligent and always polite. Though they know 
we are strangers, they never stare at us. They are very kind in 
answering questions. If you mention Burns to a Scotchman, he is 
at once alive with enthusiasm. He knows the poems by heart. 
I wish we knew Longfellow so. 

G.C.C. Aug. 15 (Mauchline). We were very hospitably received 
at the Burns place by Mrs. Jeanette Mitchell, a simple mannered, 
genial old lady of seventy-three. She has forty-seven grand- 
children, four of them living in the same house with her. She was 
appreciative of Burns and of her proud position as successor to 
such atenant. But when J asked her about the land, and remarked 
that the books accounted for the poet’s failure to make the farm 
profitable by the coldness and wetness of the soil, she said the soil 
was very good, only a small part of the farm a half mile away 
being too wet for good farming. The house and its contents as 
well as the crops growing in the fields gave evidence that the cause 
of Burns’ ill success must be sought elsewhere than in the wet 
land. She naively remarked that a farmer could not spend much 
time at the tavern or by his fireside entertaining friends, and that 
the composition of poetry took the time that should be given to 
the fields and flocks. I have seen no more thrifty place in Scot- 
land. A cheerful fire was burning in the grate and on the side- 
board stood a solid-looking silver service. Not a penny would 
Mrs. Mitchell take from us — her reward for her really careful 
pains and her kindly reception being solely in the pleasure of her 
guests. She was a good, charitable soul. Sighing over Burns’ 
wayward career, she attributed it chiefly to the influence of his 
landlord, Gavin Hamilton. She said that he led many other young 
men astray by his dissolute habits. It was at Mauchline that 
Burns composed his stinging satires against the harsh theology 
and the inconsistent conduct of Presbyterian communities in his 
time — his ‘“‘Holy Willie” and the “Holy Fair.” .. . Speaking of 
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the customs satirized in the Holy Fair, Mrs. Mitchell said she had 
seen sixty years ago the very evils depicted in the poem. She said 
Burns’ words had promoted reform. She went out with us in the 
rain bare-headed, to show us the field where the mouse’s nest was 
ploughed up, and the one in which grew the daisy that Burns so 
tenderly addressed. Emma succeeded in finding a few “wee, 
modest, crimson-tipped flowers,” although with the exception of 
a narrow strip next to the hedge the ground was covered with a 
rank growth of turnips and potatoes. 


From Scotland they went to England, visiting first the 
English Lake District. 


E.F.C. A little walk brought us right in front of Wordsworth’s 
birthplace, a red stone house of two stories — with hip roof — a 
small garden in front, carefully walled in. At the side we found a 
road which led directly to the river side, and we stood there some 
time watching the clear water flowing by and looking wistfully at 
the high walls which shut out all sight of the garden where Words- 
worth and his sister sported so happily when children. We were 
just turning back toward the town expecting we had seen all we 
could of the place, when a lady came to us, and asked if we wished 
to look at the grounds. 

G.C.C. Willow Hurst, Ambleside, England, Aug. 22. We are 
in the very heart of the scenery dear to Wordsworth, only two 
miles from where he lived for the last thirty-seven years of his life, 
and only four from the churchyard at Grasmere in which he is 
buried. 

E.F.C. Sept. 4. He said if we had been twenty minutes earlier 
we might have seen Ruskin as he had just been out for a walk. 
He goes out twice a day, and his health is now quite good, but his 
mind is still clouded. He is fond of talking and joking with his 
servant. A young man just setting up a house in London sent up 
a picture he had just bought for a Turner, as soon as Mr. Ruskin 
looked at it he laughed and said it was a counterfeit. 


They went on to Chester and Kenilworth, Stratford, Ox- 
ford, and London, which they reached on September 15th. 
G.C.C. Stratford-on-Avon. Called to his present position (Mr. 
Skipsey, custodian of Shakespeare’s birthplace) by influential 


friends who knew how valuable service he could render to students 
of Shakespeare, he finds it intolerable from the fact that English 
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visitors treat him with a lordly exhibition of their sense of su- 
periority, which constantly humiliates him. He and his wife felt 
instinctively the different spirit manifested by his American vis- 
itors and we had a long talk in which I only asked questions and 
expressed my sympathy about the social and industrial condi- 
tions prevailing in England. He is a calm, conservative man, but 
he fully believes that if an impending revolution can be averted 
at all, it will be through the influence and the efforts of Mr. Glad- 
stone. He says Mr. G. is at this moment standing between the 
organized discontent of the masses and the forcible assumption of 
their natural rights. He declares that the workingmen of England 
regard Mr. G. with the reverence due to a prophet and he ex- 
pressed his own belief that Gladstone’s life and strength are pro- 
longed by Heaven that he may deliver his people from their op- 
pressors. . .. He declares Emerson the greatest of prose writers in 
English. He has been a constant reader of the Concord Philos- 
opher’s works from the time when in his fifteenth year he organ- 
ized a reading association for those of his own age and surround- 
ings. Here let me remind each of my children of the importance 
of keeping the head and shoulders up and of speaking in full clear 
tones. Never before have Emma and I been so impressed with the 
importance of a good voice. It is almost a fortune. 


After three days in London, where they were to return 
later for the winter, they visited Paris, Switzerland, Italy, 
Vienna, Germany, Belgium, and Holland, finding every- 
where interesting and unique experiences that were hence- 
forth to be a joy and delight in remembrance. 


G.C.C. Chamounix. Every cow has a bell on her neck, and at 
nightfall the tinkling along the roadside and in the hamlets is 
indescribably pleasant. One seems to himself to be in the land of 
poetry and imagination. Some villages have a common pasture 
for cows — high up — among the mountains. The traveler may 
climb, as we did, all day among rocks and fir trees and hear only 
the occasional tinkle of one distant bell; so soft that at first one 
mistakes it for the music of gently falling waters in some moun- 
tain glen. But as at evening he descends the mountain-side, 
glancing far upward he thinks he sees a herd of goats of all colors. 
But as he pauses, the goats quickly grow into cows, and as they 
are hurried downward by their boy drivers a wonderful concert 
begins, bell chiming with bell, yet each having its own distinctive 
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tone. And soon the cows are thronging the narrow road that 
leads to the village. There are fifty or seventy-five of them. All 
colors worn by cows are visible and as they mingle in jostling 
haste, they might seem the very herd with which Jacob took his 
exultant departure from Laban. At the head of such a herd last 
evening we saw a-beautiful bull, his horns and face gaily decorated 
with a network of bright-hued fabrics and his herd following with 
such a “‘tintinnabulation of the bells, bells, bells,’’ as left us in 
possession of no faculty or sense but hearing. The herd was wind- 
ing through the long street of a dirty village and the whole popu- 
lation were gathered in the doorways, windows and alleys to give 
it an attention undisturbed by anything except the passage of our 
carriage as our driver with difficulty guided his horse past and 
through the noisy procession. The children here are very polite, 
every boy that you meet raising his hat and giving you “bon 
jour.” The men among the peasants retain the custom. In going 
through the street at Chamounix I found nearly every man I met 
bowing and lifting his hat. 

E.F.C. Naples, Oct. 24. A very bright morning, and we decide 
to be off for Vesuvius, taking the train to Pompeii and thence 
horseback. After a season of anxiety, for the distances are im- 
mense in Naples, we had the satisfaction of seeing the station. 
We hastened in and found ourselves just too late, the train was 
starting, the doorguard let us into the waiting room, where we 
remained for two hours, the next one being due about twenty- 
seven minutes past ten. We contented ourselves with our guide 
book, and the time was not long. We were directed on the train 
by a pleasant mannered Italian, our only companion, who had 
various valises and bundles. He showed us a pretty pin. We 
offered less than he asked, but he had only one price, and put up 
his wares — so we thought him honest and at length bought a 
pin for thirty cents and pair of sleeve buttons for forty cents. 
Arriving at the inn we took a cup of coffee and ate the lunch we 
had brought, which, however, was disappointing, the bread being 
very hard, and no fruit but green apples. However, we hastened 
to eat it and set off about twelve, the landlord saying as I mounted 
my little red horse that he was two thousand six hundred and 
ninety years old and George’s, two thousand six hundred and 
ninety-two. So we felt quite safe.... We rode on, the foliage 
which at first was plentiful gradually becoming less and less, 
until we saw only a great plain or hill of ashes, through which our 
horses scrambled, and at length we came in sight of a small white 
building on one side. The guide here gave George’s horse such a 
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lash that he galloped on at the top of his speed, nearly unseating 
him, and taking him to the house so quickly, he had dismounted 
before I with the boy came up. After we were seated in a little 
arbor the guide poured out two glasses of wine and insisted we 
should drink, saying it was good wine for the lady, not bad wine. 
When we still persisted he said, “Only take a little,” pointing with 
his finger just below the top of the glass, “and me and the boy 
will drink the rest.’’ He kept insisting until George told him we 
should drink no wine, but if he would rather have that than the 
money at the end of the journey, he would buy it for him. Then 
he stopped and brought up our horses for us, looking very sullen, 
and did not speak for some time. After a hard climb up the 
mountain-side, through the thick ashes, as we saw an almost per- 
pendicular slope stretching far above us, we felt a great sinking of 
heart, and wished we had not attempted the journey, but we 
were even more dismayed when the guide suddenly halted and 
told us that the journey with the horses was finished, we were to 
go the rest of the way on foot. It looked almost impossible, but 
we dismounted, and were at once surrounded by some twenty or 
thirty men, who begged us to take a chair and ride up for 25 francs 
apiece. That was exorbitant and we said we would walk. Then 
men with straps came forward, the strap passing over one shoulder 
and under the other, the end made into a handle to take hold of, 
the man walking ahead. This was two francs, or if a second man 
pushed behind, 4 francs. I decided I would try the strap, without 
the second man, who kept close by, hoping to get a chance to help. 
After climbing a little way I found it impossible to proceed, and 
proposed either to remain there, or go back with the boy, while 
George went on, but he would not consent to that, and we finally 
took a chair for me, borne on the shoulders of four men by poles, 
while George took the strap, which we should have had to pay 
for anyway. So we proceeded up through the ashes, often stop- 
ping to rest. George looked so hot and tired I feared we had made 
a serious mistake in choosing our way, but there was no help for it 
then. After a while we left the ashes and came to vast piles of 
lava, over which the men made their way in a zigzag direction as 
we mounted, the lava having the appearance of having once been 
melted and cooling in great waves. Above this we came to ashes 
which were quite hard, and soon my chair was set down, they 
telling me the chair was finished, and taking the arm of one of the 
men we soon reached the top, little openings in the ground sending 
forth smoke and heat so intense we could not hold our hands over 
them an instant. As we neared the crater the sulphurous fumes 
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were very bad, but by holding our handkerchiefs to our faces we 
reached the crater, where the smoke was blown the other way.... 
The guide told us we were to descend a different way as the other 
was too hard to go down. One of my chair-men on each side gave 
me an arm and we slid down through the ashes which were half 
way to our knees, taking long strides. In a few moments we came 
to the chair and the men slid rapidly down, singing as they went 
a wild Italian song. What took us about two hours to ascend was 
completed in ten or twelve minutes. After the men were paid, 
they began to clamor for pourboire and insisted upon a franc 
apiece, one coming to me and piteously asking that I would see 
they each had a france. George offered them two cents each; they 
drew back indignantly refusing to take it. He put the money in 
his pocket and told them very well then they would have nothing, 
that the cost had been more than if he had taken the railway, to 
behave themselves and be a credit to their country instead of a 
disgrace to her. They probably did not understand the words, 
but they knew by his manner they would get no more, so they took 
the money, thanked him, took off their hats and wished us a good 
journey. We mounted our horses and were back at the hotel in 
time for the train, my boy very faithfully leading my horse. 


I think we children enjoyed this tale about Vesuvius 
most of all that Father and Mother told of their travels, 
and we would beg Father to tell it when we had guests. 


G.C.C. Berlin, Nov. 22. Berlin is a very interesting city. 
Many years ago Mr. Emerson, forecasting its future, said, “‘The 
time will come when Berlin will supersede Paris as the resort of the 
devotees of art and learning.” The time has fully come. Prob- 
ably in no other city in the world are gathered from variousJands 
so many students of philosophy, of art and of music. ...In the 
general admiration for German culture and educational methods 
there is no small danger lest our young men and young women 
gathered here forget the incomparable superiority of many of the 
principles and customs that prevail in their own land. Nowhere, 
perhaps, can an earnest, patriotic, Christian American exert a 
more needed or a more helpful influence. We are glad to find just 
such representatives of our country here. Foremost, perhaps, 
among these is the Rev. Dr. Stiickenberg, pastor of the American 
church in Berlin. In this “Christian Union” are gathered, it is 
said, members of 21 religious orders, all working in self-forgetting 
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harmony... . At the close of the service we spoke with Dr. Stiick- 
enberg and presented our card of introduction from Prof. An- 
thony. He greeted us warmly and spoke most earnest and hearty 
words of admiration for Prof. A. We met also and spoke with Mr. 
Houghton, of Houghton and Mifflin, and he introduced us to our 
Minister to the German Empire, Mr. Phelps. I also gave the 
latter our card of introduction from Prof. A. Mr. P. was equally 
warm in his words of appreciation and inquired carefully for 
Prof. A. and his position. He also referred to the two Dingleys — 
the Congressman and the Editor — as his valued friends and he 
paid a glowing tribute to the value of our Representative’s work 
in Washington. 


By the middle of December they were back in London, 
where they spent several months, studying at the British 
Museum and Father attending some lectures at London 
University College. 


G.C.C. We lodge in a quiet part of London, remote from noise 
and from the poverty so urgent in this over-crowded place; yet 
even on our own street we are frequently accosted by beggars or 
by poor people trying to sell matches or flowers. There is surely 
something wrong, when the richest country in the world has hun- 
dreds of thousands of honest people living from hand to mouth, 
and frequently suffering from hunger and cold. But the poor 
here seem subdued and spirit-broken beyond those we have seen 
elsewhere. One does not know what to do when solicited for 
money. We could quickly give away all our limited resources 
without departing from our usual rounds, and the great ocean of 
want would still be flowing all about us. Then there is a fearful 
amount of poverty resulting from drink. How strange that good 
men can permit, not to say aid, a traffic that has not one redeem- 
ing feature! 

G.C.C. March 2. We got off as early as we could and walked 
all the way to Westminster Abbey. We spent the day in the most 
interesting building in Europe, and in view of the sacred things in 
the Abbey, to us as descended from English ancestors and speak- 
ing the English language, I might call it the most interesting 
public building to us in the world. I cannot tell you much 
about it, but trust you will sometime visit the place yourself. We 
spent considerable time in the poets’ corner. It is aptly called 
a corner; for the ambitions of the men of war and of state and 
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the presumptions of the foolish titled ones have seemed to assert 
themselves even in their dust, and only a humble corner has been 
spared for the dead most sacred to all thoughtful visitors. We 
were pleased to see Longfellow’s bust standing close to Chaucer’s 
stone coffin, erected, so the words run, by English admirers of an 
American poet. It is a mistake to suppose with the writer of the 
article in the “Lewiston Journal” received yesterday that most 
of the English poets are buried in Westminster. The most illus- 
trious are commemorated here in some way, and quite a num- 
ber of poets are buried there — some of them now scarcely read 
or even mentioned. Shakespeare and Milton have medallion busts 
in the Abbey but are buried elsewhere. Wordsworth’s bust is 
quite remote from the corner, his body lying in the country 
churchyard at Grasmere. We found no memorial of Scott, al- 
though he is one of the most honored of Britons. Spenser and 
Ben Jonson’s bodies are near each other, the former is buried in 
an upright position. Addison is accorded more space than any 
other writer. In the poets’ corner there is a full life-size statue 
of him, and in another place a stone in the floor, he is mentioned 
as the friend of Montague, Earl of Halifax. He is buried in still 
another place in the same vault with Gen. Monk of bad memory. 
(Please learn why Gen. Monk has little claim in the gratitude of 
Englishmen.) ...Then we called on Dr. Burns. He is to obtain 
admission for us to Parliament when it is in session. He is very 
social, and a true Englishman, glorying in everything English and 
thinking it the best thing of the kind in the world. 

E.F.C. Mar. 12. He passed on but soon came back and hurried 
me in through the corridor to the ante room of the House of Com- 
mons, just in time to behold the Speaker with his grey wig — the 
hair falling to his shoulders. I was so hurried and amazed that I 
scarcely took in the sight, but have a confused remembrance of 
one going ahead holding aloft the mace, the Speaker, and attend- 
ants holding up his long train, and the guard shouting, “Speaker 
at Prayers,” when the sight had vanished, and I returned to the 
railing to feel even more my privilege when Mr. Hilton told me I 
had seen what few women were permitted to see. 


They sailed from Liverpool on the Parisian of the Allan 
Line for Halifax and Portland, March 24th. 


CHAPTER VII 
ELECTION TO THE PRESIDENCY OF BATES 


In the spring of 1892 my father and mother returned from 
Europe, landing at Portland on a raw April morning and 
coming thence by train to the sisters and children who were 
eagerly awaiting them in the Lewiston home. The thrift 
and care with which the travelers had calculated expenses 
and utilized to the utmost the modest sum on which they 
financed their journey is shown by the fact that when they 
reached home they had less than a dollar — but they had 
not overdrawn their funds. 

At once my father plunged into his college duties. But 
it was evident that there must soon be a change in the 
administration. President Cheney was now seventy-five 
years old, and a younger leader was needed. Dr. Cheney 
himself realized this, and he selected my father as his de- 
sired successor. At this point a word of deserved tribute to 
Dr. Cheney is due. He had rendered really, great services 
in the founding of Maine State Seminary and Bates College 
and in his courageous leadership in those early days. His 
prestige and influence in the Free Baptist denomination 
rallied about the young institution a loyal constituency 
who assured it students and modest financial contributions 
and surrounded it with an atmosphere of simple piety and 
warm-hearted faith that were priceless. As the college de- 
veloped and new needs and conditions arose, Dr. Cheney 
bravely strove to be equal to these demands. It is one of 
the finest things in his life that he should eventually have 
recognized in a colleague on his faculty the traits and abili- 
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ties that were needed to cope with the problems of a new 
day, and that, instead of jealously opposing that colleague, 
he should have voluntarily made way for him and thrown 
his own great influence into the scale to insure his election 
to the presidency. And it is greatly to the credit of both 
men that, different as they were in personality and ideas, 
they should have codperated with such Christian generosity 
and kindliness in a situation where antagonism might so 
easily have arisen. As it was, Dr. Cheney not only gave 
my father Godspeed, but enlisted his own personal friends 
on the Board of Trustees to work for my father’s election 
to the presidency. My father’s colleagues on the faculty 
unanimously favored the plan. In 1893, accordingly, Dr. 
Cheney handed his resignation to the trustees and they 
began to canvass the selection of his successor. 

At once it developed that the trustees were by no means 
united. A considerable number of them enthusiastically 
agreed with President Cheney and the faculty and whole- 
heartedly favored Professor Chase. Others, who were less 
closely in touch with the college, doubted whether he was 
equal to the position. His unpretentious presence and the 
shyness and awkwardness in public which he had not yet 
wholly overcome were against him in the eyes of men who 
had not learned through intimate acquaintance to know 
his real power, and who did not realize how essential were 
his services in securing the funds upon which the very ex- 
istence of the college depended. Still a third group were 
strongly opposed to Professor Chase. Knowing his un- 
compromising support of the moral ideals of the college, 
they perhaps not unnaturally feared that he would be nar- 
tow and unprogressive. The friends of Professor Chase 
hoped by a policy of conciliation to win others to his sup- 
port, while those who doubted the wisdom of electing him 
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diligently sought to discover some candidate upon whom 
they could unite. At last it became evident that further 
postponement would be futile. The welfare of the institu- 
tion would not admit of longer delay, and no other candi- 
date could be found of outstanding ability such as to win 
general support. In June, 1894, therefore, the final meeting 
of the Board of Trustees was held and Professor Chase was 
elected President by a bare majority. 

It was highly magnanimous of those members of the 
Board who had opposed my father’s election that they 
loyally accepted the result and at once showed themselves 
ready to codperate with the new President. It needed only 
a brief trial to convince the most doubtful that they had 
made a wise choice. Even the few men who had felt some 
degree of personal bitterness soon came to admire and love 
my father. His relations with his Board of Trustees 
throughout his administration were to the utmost friendly 
and cordial. 

The simple inauguration exercises were held in the Col- 
lege Chapel — the old Chapel in Hathorn Hall — Satur- 
day, September 22, 1894. The company there assembled 
was happily representative. On the platform were the 
trustees, distinguished guests and faculty, Dr. Cheney, the 
retiring President who had been at the head of the college 
from its beginning, and President Hyde of Bowdoin, the 
oldest Maine college. In the body of the Chapel were the 
students, seated by classes — less than two hundred all 
told — and citizens of the community which was just 
awakening to the value of Bates. The prayer was offered 
by Dr. C. F. Penney, one of the ablest clergymen of the 
Free Baptist denomination, an eloquent preacher and a 
man of beautiful and deeply spiritual character. Dr. 
Cheney as the retiring President gave an interesting review 
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of the history of the institution in which he had had so 
intimate a part. 

The speaker who received from Dr. Cheney the keys of 
the corporation and delivered them in turn to his successor 
was the Honorable Nelson Dingley, the Congressman rep- 
resenting the district. Mr. Dingley was like my father a 
native of Unity. He had become a leading citizen of Lewis- 
ton and had already made a national reputation. 

The principal address of the occasion was naturally de- 
livered by the newly elected President. After giving a re- 
view of the development of college education in England 
and America, he dwelt upon the influence of the democratic 
spirit upon American colleges and the necessity of a change 
from the old-time rigid curriculum to one rich in electives, 
but elective under the control of wise limitations. He then 
spoke of the proper place of athletics in college life. Then 
in earnest words he emphasized the importance of right 
ideals in college, teachers, and students. He said: 

My endeavor has been to show that the aim of the true college 
is to develop ideal men for the sake of an ideal society. Its suc- 
cess in attaining this end must depend quite as much upon its 
life and spirit as upon its courses of study. If its students are 
actually to prepare themselves to exemplify the right uses of life 
in a society where standards are low, where the mean, the selfish, 
the brutal, too often prevail, then the entire spirit and life of the 
institution should be such as to promote these ends. The profes- 
sors in such an institution should be not merely scholars, but well 
balanced, generous, Christian men. The motto of faculty and 
students should be truth, purity, sympathy, service. So far from 
being a place where vice may be tolerated because the student has 
special privileges and immunities, a place where vulgarity and 
profanity and the beast may indulge themselves, it should be the 
very temple of consecrated manhood — consecrated to the serv- 
ice of truth and humanity. To defile such a temple — a temple 
reared by self-denying men and women for the glory of God and 
the good of man — is worse than sacrilege, it is blasphemy. The 
colleges of the last decade of the nineteenth century are educating 
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the men and women who shall shape the character of the twenti- 
eth. Shall the next century be selfish, sensual, and materialistic? 
or altruistic, refined and spiritual? Shall it lose its way amid fogs 
and mists of error? or follow truth straight to the goal without 
once letting go its hold on God? Shall it see our boasted free insti- 
tutions topple into anarchy? or ascend to new proportions of 
strength and beauty? Shall it confess that universal brotherhood 
is a myth, or demonstrate its reality? Shall it witness greater 
purity in the home, patriotism in the land, and reverence in the 
sanctuary — and all these while maintaining its ceaseless quest 
for truth and bringing new luster to art, science, and letters, and 
finding a larger meaning for philanthropy? Then the college of 
our day must teach its students the grace and power of studious, 
helpful and sincere lives. 


After a brief review of the work thus far accomplished by 
Bates and a statement of the most pressing needs of the 
college, he closed with these words: 


I can see in my mind what, God willing, shall yet be translated 
into a substantial reality, a vision of the Bates to be. I can see her 
beautiful campus (made thrice beautiful by the skill of the land- 
scape gardener) dotted with a score of graceful but substantial 
buildings dedicated to the service of art, literature and science, 
and proclaiming her growing usefulness and fame. I can see her 
gymnasium, not the humble though highly appreciated one of 
to-day, but a solid structure of brick and stone furnished with all 
the appliances that develop strength and evolve the model man. 
I can see her long coveted observatory crowning our beautiful 
Mount David and taking nightly counsel with the stars. I can see 
her corps of professors in full ranks keeping step with the van in 
the onward march for truth; and I can see her students gathering 
for morning prayers in a chapel larger than this and dedicated 
solely to the worship of God. I see them, earnest, pure, reverent, 
simple in their habits, frugal in their lives, democratic in their 
sympathies, eager in their pursuit of knowledge — their brows 
touched with the light of heaven, and their faces aglow with a 
holy enthusiasm for humanity — each of them a destined ex- 
emplar to his age of the noble and inspiring uses of life revealed by 
the new learning and the old faith. 

Trustees, alumni, students, friends, you have intrusted to me 
the sacred responsibility of leadership in the new crusade upon 
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which we enter to-day. We can hope for success only as, inspired 
by a better wisdom than our own, we unitedly resolve to hold our 
college true to the high ideals that have made her rich in her pov- 
erty and strong in her weakness. 


Sister institutions were quick to show courtesy to the 
new head of Bates by conferring upon him honorary de- 
grees. At the first opportunity following his inauguration, 
Colby College gave him the degree of D.D. and the Uni- 
versity of Colorado that of LL.D. Later the Doctorate of 
Laws was conferred upon him also by Bowdoin and by the 
University of New Brunswick. 

In a sense it was a proud moment when the new Presi- 
dent at last found himself the acknowledged head of the 
institution which in his youth had been to him the symbol 
of opportunity and which for more than twenty years he 
had served with unalloyed devotion and immense sacrifice. 
But he was not blind to the great difficulties of the position 
upon which he had entered. Few men would have sought 
the headship of such an institution as Bates then was. In 
large measure because of his own heroic efforts the college 
had survived and even gained in resources and equipment. 
But the endowment was still pitifully inadequate and the 
continued existence of the institution precarious. The new 
leader could not be said to command the entire confidence 
of the trustees, and even his associates of the faculty, 
though they esteemed and trusted him, felt no certainty 
that he would succeed. The country was in the midst of a 
financial depression. Bates was still a rather unwelcome 
parvenue in the sisterhood of New England colleges, with- 
out fame or prestige. President Chase entered at once upon 
tremendous responsibilities and problems, with hardly any 
source of help to look to save his own courageous spirit. 

It was indeed a critical time in the history of all American 
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colleges. It was at the dividing-point between the period 
just closing in which new colleges were being founded all 
over the country and a period of development and enlarge- 
ment in which the institutions already existing must keep 
up with their contemporaries or go to the wall. The ac- 
ceptance of the elective system of courses had multiplied 
the number of subjects taught and of instructors required. 
The wonderful advance made by the sciences was calling 
for large and costly laboratories and collections of appa- 
ratus and material. Teachers in the languages, history, 
and economics were using better methods that required in- 
creased library facilities. The growing realization of the 
importance of systematic physical training demanded ade- 
quate gymnasiums, while the increasing interest in com- 
petitive sports resulted in the laying-out of expensive 
athletic fields. Moreover, with the expanding wealth of the 
nation and the growth of more luxurious habits colleges 
were obliged to provide more attractive recitation rooms 
and assembly halls, and especially finer dormitories and 
dining-rooms. 

But in other than financial aspects the period was a 
critical one for Bates. Young women were just beginning 
to seek admission in numbers, and in a few years they were 
likely to constitute a large proportion of the student body. 
This change would not only demand new dormitories and 
the addition of women as members of the faculty and as 
administrative officers, but it was sure to introduce new 
problems in the life of the institution. Again, the relation 
of the college to the subsidiary schools — the Latin School 
and the Divinity School — had reached a point where 
some readjustment was inevitable. With altering condi- 
tions it was a question whether either of these schools could 
much longer be continued without proving a drag upon the 
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prosperity of the college. Such questions as these called for 
all the wisdom of the new President. It was his perilous 
opportunity, too, to seize the fateful moment when the life 
of the institution was just emerging from unformed youth 
to a more settled maturity to impress upon it at that plastic 
period characteristics that should mark for good its whole 
future. 

President Chase began at once to deal with these prob- 
lems. First, however, he made a change in his teaching 
functions. At his own suggestion he relinquished the Eng- 
lish Department and arranged to teach the Senior class in 
Psychology. Professor Hayes, who had taught the latter 
course, was now to devote all his time to the Divinity 
School, while Professor Hartshorn welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to exchange the Department of Physics for that 
of English. By these changes President Chase’s hours of 
teaching were diminished sufficiently to enable him to at- 
tend to his administrative duties, while he yet retained 
enough class work to keep him in daily contact with the 
students. As Psychology was required for all the Seniors, 
he gained a classroom acquaintance with every student 
before graduation. My father deeply regretted the giving 
up of his classes in Rhetoric and English Literature. He 
loved the subjects and he valued the opportunity which a 
teacher of these branches has of gaining an insight into the 
minds of his pupils. But he also always had a strong inter- 
est in Philosophy and Psychology, and thoroughly enjoyed 
teaching the latter. His Senior course soon became famous. 
He insisted upon such thoroughness as made the subject 
the terror of dull or lazy students, but he caused even these 
to feel grateful in the end that they had been compelled to 
master the study. Many a graduate of those days has 
testified that President Chase’s course in Psychology was 
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more valuable in clarifying his thinking and stimulating 
the working of his mind than aught else in the curriculum. 
He also introduced a one-hour course in Christian Ethics 
running through the first third of the Freshman year. Us- 
ing the life and teachings of Jesus as a starting-point, he 
sought to bring home the main principles of right conduct 
to the boys and girls entering upon college life. He con- 
tinued to teach this course to the end of his life. It was of 
incalculable value in helping successive classes of Fresh- 
men to understand and love Christian ideals. It also helped 
him to gain — what he greatly valued — some acquaint- 
ance with each student at the outset of his college life. 
But while President Chase loved to teach and continued 
to devote himself to classroom work to a degree almost un- 
exampled among busy college executives, yet inevitably he 
had to let teaching yield first place to other responsibilities. 
With his clear-cut ideals of the things for which Bates 
should stand, he found in his new position a welcome op- 
portunity to work steadily and effectively for their realiza- 
tion. He was a man of genuine creative power. As one 
studies his life-work the impression deepens of steady pur- 
pose unswervingly followed, of well-considered planning 
reaching down to minute details and looking forward to 
distant ends. He never dealt with any question of college 
policy as an isolated matter, but considered each problem 
in its relation to the ultimate aim which he had for Bates. 
As we look back over his career from the results which he 
actually attained, we realize that verily the end crowns the 
work, and that the fine characteristics that distinguish 
Bates to-day have not come about by accident, but are in 
large measure the achievement of President Chase. 
What were these ideals and by what means did he seek 
to realize them? Character based upon religious experience, 
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scholarship, democracy, a spirit of service — these are the 
ideals that he cherished for his students and his college. 
In emphasizing above all else Christian character, he was 
following out the original traditions of a college founded 
by earnestly religious men, with its early officers and teach- 
ers strong in positive Christian character. But Dr. Chase 
realized that constant thoughtfulness and attention were 
needed if the religious spirit should be preserved and the 
ideals of the students kept high. To this end he carefully 
cherished every favoring influence. One of the strongest of 
such influences was the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
This organization for many years had been the rallying- 
point of the active spiritual life among the students, hold- 
ing two prayer meetings weekly and engaging in other 
forms of religious work. President Chase had always been 
a frequent attendant at the meetings of the association and 
he never ceased to be, in spite of his ever-increasing re- 
sponsibilities. He sought in every way to strengthen the 
association and as soon as was practicable he secured for it 
a graduate secretary paid by the college. Even at the pres- 
ent time few colleges as small as Bates employ a graduate 
secretary for their Christian Associations. In those days of 
bitter financial stress it must have required strong faith to 
spend money for such a purpose. But the expenditure has 
been amply justified by the results in student character. 

The first graduate association secretary was Wayne C. 
Jordan, who is now doing Christian Association work of 
immense importance in China.! His successor was Jerome 
C. Holmes, of the class of 1907, who later went as a mis- 
sionary to Japan. Both of these men divided their time 


1Mr. Jordan died of typhus at Sianfu, China, February 2, 1924. 
His career, so prematurely cut short, represented achievements worthy 
of a long lifetime. 
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between the association and an assistantship in one of the 
college departments. In 1909 a graduate secretary was 
engaged for full time. This was Arthur G. Cushman, and 
his services to the students and the institution amply justi- 
fied President Chase’s wisdom. He not only rendered in- 
estimable services to the students individually, but he was 
notably successful in bringing about a better understanding 
between the young men of the college and the faculty and 
winning the former to a more loyal acceptance of the ideals 
of the institution. It is not too much to say that from his 
period of office dates a change for the better in the attitude 
of the students toward the administration, a transforma- 
tion of the old atmosphere of suspicion and hostility to one 
of friendliness and codperation whose effects continue to 
the present day. In 1914 Mr. Cushman left Bates for a 
larger field. He was succeeded by Harry W. Rowe, Bates 
"12. Mr. Rowe has since resigned the secretaryship to 
become alumni secretary. The present secretary, Russell 
M. McGown, is loyally carrying on the traditions of his 
predecessors, 

President Chase was in hearty sympathy with the large 
view of religion so admirably exemplified in the aims and 
methods of the Christian Association of the present day. 
He realized that everything that contributes to sane com- 
plete manhood and womanhood is germane to the religious 
life. But while delighting in the broadening activities of the 
college Christian Association and their many-sided appeal, 
he never ceased to put stress upon the direct cultivation of 
the spiritual nature. So long as he lived, earnest prayer 
meetings of the Evangelical type continued to be held and 
largely attended by the young men and women. Whenever 
it was possible he was present at these meetings, and when 
present he always contributed his testimony — some word 
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of helpful counsel that revealed the deep and whole-souled 
interest that he felt in the realities of the inner life. 

Another institution fostered by President Chase was the 
annual Day of Prayer. This anniversary, originally ob- 
served by all New England colleges, has gradually ceased 
to be regarded by most institutions. But at Bates the ob- 
servance of the Day of Prayer not only has continued, but 
has gained in significance. He gave careful thought each 
year to the selection of an able and inspiring speaker. He 
saw to it that faculty and students should make ready for 
the important day by weeks of earnest preparation. He 
planned every detail of the observance of the day so as to 
reinforce and supplement the impression of the sermon 
through prayer meetings of the members of the faculty, 
classes and groups of students. Every one who has served 
on the faculty of Bates under President Chase’s leadership 
will remember the faculty gathering on the morning of the 
Day of Prayer. It was held at my father’s house. Almost 
without exception every member of the faculty was present 
and every one prayed — simple, heartfelt prayers for per- 
sonal consecration and for the spiritual life of the students. 
It is not surprising that these observances of the Day of 
Prayer brought helpful results. Frequently numbers of 
students were converted and had their attitude and pur- 
pose in life completely transformed. Others were impelled 
to consecrate themselves to the ministry or the mission 
field. Always there was a manifest deepening of spiritual 
life and strengthening of moral earnestness in the student 
body. 

Naturally President Chase had the moral and religious 
future of the college in mind when he came to select new 
teachers. He made Christian character his first considera- 
tion. He realized — what would not be appreciated by a 
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person unfamiliar with the task of securing teachers for 
college positions — how difficult it often is to find men 
qualified by scholarship and training and at the same time 
possessed of Christian experience and strong moral fiber. 
But in every case he made these qualifications a sine 
qua non. He saw to it also that study of the Bible should be 
made a part of the regular curriculum. When the Divinity 
School was discontinued — a step which was found neces- 
sary in 1908 — he arranged that Professor Anthony and 
Professor Purinton should become members of the college 
staff. Professor Anthony, after several years of most valua- 
ble service, left Bates to take up other responsibilities. 
Professor Purinton has continued at the head of the De- 
partment of Religious Education and Biblical Literature 
and has worked out a comprehensive series of courses that 
have proved of inestimable value to the students and have 
made Bates a leader in this department of study. A valua- 
ble result of these courses and of Professor Purinton’s per- 
sonal influence has been that, in spite of the discontinuance 
of the Divinity School, the number of students preparing 
for the ministry has kept up and even increased, and is far 
beyond that in most colleges. 

Let us turn to another great purpose of President Chase 
with regard to Bates, a purpose second only to that of pro- 
moting Christian character — that is, his determination 
to maintain a high standard of scholarship and develop 
many-sided intellectual interests. Such a determination 
was the natural outcome of his own intense love of schol- 
arly activity and his lifelong enthusiasm as a teacher. It is 
not surprising, then, to find him from the moment that he 
became head of Bates reinforcing and invigorating every 
department of instruction. He informed himself fully about 
the work and plans of each instructor and earnestly strove 
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to secure for each adequate equipment and needed books 
and appliances. In the midst of the engrossing and almost 
superhuman task of raising money for the general needs of 
the college, he was ready to devote intense effort to meeting 
the special wants of the several departments. He familiar- 
ized himself with the work of the various teachers, and by 
personal sympathy and every available assistance from the 
college encouraged them to seek opportunities for further 
training. In his determination to maintain high standards 
of student performance, he scrutinized carefully the ap- 
plicants for admission to the Freshman class, in order to 
eliminate those who sought to enter with inadequate prepa- 
ration or unworthy aims. Again and again, often at the 
cost of severe struggle and the risk of incurring unpopu- 
larity, he turned away men whom alumni and students 
were eagerly urging as candidates for admission. In ar- 
ranging regulations for class standing, he continually 
sought to secure such rules as would compel all students to 
measure up to a worthy intellectual standard. 

President Chase was keenly alive to the value of the 
various educational organizations. He attended whenever 
possible the meetings of the National Education Associa- 
tion and kindred bodies. He took an active interest in the 
meetings and programmes of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. He did all he could to encourage the members of the 
faculty to take part in the scholarly organizations repre- 
senting different departments, and he insisted that Bates 
be adequately represented in all important conferences 
occasional or annual of the colleges of the State and of New 
England. His conception of the place of the college in our 
American educational system was a democratic one and he 
truly appreciated the great importance of the secondary 
schools, public and private. His acquaintance among 
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school officers was wide and intimate, and he was con- 
stantly taking part in consultation for the welfare of vari- 
ous high schools and academies and delivering addresses at 
gatherings of teachers and other educational meetings. 
With his interest in having the various departments of 
the college equipped, President Chase appreciated how 
absolutely essential was an adequate library. When he was 
inaugurated the space on the first floor of Hathorn Hall 
which so long had housed the few thousand volumes that 
Bates possessed was already crammed to bursting. The 
aisles between the book-shelves that in the early days of 
the college had been haunts of cloistral peace were packed 
with young men and women sent there by teachers abreast 
with newer methods. My father realized that with all the 
pressing needs of the institution that for a library building 
was most imperative. At once he set about securing funds. 
He found the work extremely slow and hard, but at last 
after years of endeavor he had the needed sum in hand. 
Then he found absorbing interest in superintending the 
planning of the building and watching its construction. 
Eager to have the best available, he resisted strong pres- 
sure from the friends of local architects and insisted upon 
a competition. This resulted in the selection of the plans 
drawn by Herts and Tallant, a firm of young and ambi- 
tious architects of New York City. The partners made 
frequent visits to Lewiston — especially Mr. Herts, who 
drew the plans — and on these occasions my father wel- 
comed them to his house, following with loving interest 
every detail of the planning and construction. Professor 
Stanton, to whom the library owed so much, and Miss 
Woodman, the devoted librarian, aided with suggestions 
and wise advice. Since then the Coram Library with its 
columned facade has stood impressively in the center of the 
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campus, a symbol of the central place that the library has 
occupied in the intellectual activities of the college. Presi- 
dent Chase delighted to see the new building in constant 
use from the moment it was opened and thronged every 
year by larger numbers of eager readers and investigators. 
He was always on the alert to build up the collection of 
books. He interested Clement S. Houghton, of Boston, in 
endowing the Benjamin E. Bates Fund, named for Mr. 
Houghton’s friend, the son of the benefactor for whom the 
college was named. Among other special gifts of money 
and books which he secured was the French library of the 
late Dr. Isaac L. Rice, of New York, presented by his 
family. He was earnestly concerned with all that related 
to the administration of the library and eager to codperate 
in plans for making its service more efficient and its scope 
broader. 

Among the contributions that President Chase made to 
the intellectual development of Bates, the most unique 
and distinctive was in fostering interest in intercollegiate 
debating. Almost at the beginning of the history of the 
college, Professor Stanton had laid the foundation, in the 
debates between members of the Sophomore class. The 
old literary societies, too, had done their part in promoting 
interest in debating. But it was an important step when 
in 1896 my father encouraged the students of Bates to hold 
their first intercollegiate debating contest. Since that time 
no year has passed without one or more such contests. As 
might be expected from his own logical mind and his life- 
long preoccupation with the formulation of thought and its 
expression, my father entered into these contests with all 
his soul. He personally superintended the preparation of 
the first two teams of intercollegiate debaters, putting into 
their training the thorough analysis of arguments, the 
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clear-cut and constructive thought that characterized his 
own mental processes. Thereafter for ten years the training 
of these teams was most ably carried on by Professor Harts- 
horn. President Chase continued, however, to keep in 
close touch with their work, and was accustomed to listen 
to their completed arguments, making suggestions that 
were often of great value. He always insisted that the de- 
baters should get beneath all superficial considerations to 
the fundamental issues. It was largely because of the thor- 
oughness in mastering their subject upon which he so 
strenuously insisted that Bates teams again and again de- 
feated their opponents, often in spite of inferior grace and 
polish. Even to the present day the thoroughgoing prepa- 
ration and the logical thinking that distinguish Bates de- 
baters are in large manner the outcome of the tradition 
established by Professor Hartshorn and President Chase. 
Just as soon as financial conditions warranted, my 
father arranged for the establishment in the college of a 
Department of Argumentation. The first incumbent, Pro- 
fessor Albion Keith Spofford, was elected in 1906. He was 
a man of great ability and rare loyalty to the college and 
his untimely death after three years of service was a ca- 
lamity. But able successors were chosen to carry on the 
work. Since 1913 it has been under the highly efficient 
charge of Professor Albert Craig Baird. So important did 
President Chase deem it in contributing to mental training 
that he had Argumentation made a full course for the first 
half of the Sophomore year, required of young men and 
women alike, with ample provision for elective advance 
courses. At a later date the Sophomore course in Argu- 
mentation was made elective so far as the women were con- 
cerned. But after a few years’ experiment the college re- 
turned to my father’s original policy and now includes this 
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among the few courses required of all students. This 
arrangement, unique probably among American colleges, 
helps to account for the wonderful achievements of Bates 
teams in intercollegiate debating, culminating in the recent 
triumphant contests with Yale, Harvard, Cornell, and 
Pennsylvania, and the famous debates with the Oxford 
University Union. So near to President Chase’s heart were 
the debating activities that he found nothing connected 
with them too slight to engage his attention. He sought 
opportunities for contests with strong and well-known col- 
leges and personally advised and assisted in the selection 
of questions and the choice of judges. 

Some of my father’s other contributions toward building 
up the intellectual life of the college will be mentioned later 
in this biography. But in referring to his religious and 
scholarly ideals for Bates we must not lose sight of his 
other great purpose, that of keeping it a truly democratic 
institution and inspiring in teachers and students the zeal 
of service. We have already seen how this motive domi- 
nated his own life throughout his career as a professor. It 
continued to be so after he became President. His time, 
his thought, his money were always at the call of the stu- 
dents who needed them. His ways were simple and in- 
formal in the extreme, and he was always accessible. It 
was long before he even had an office at the college. After 
the growth of the institution and the multiplied demands 
upon his time made an office and set hours necessary, he 
still continued to receive a large proportion of his student 
callers in his own home. 

In his direction of the policies of the college he constantly 
kept in view the bearing of every action upon simplicity 
and democracy in student life. Thus he developed into a 
principle of his administration the resolute opposition to 
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the introduction of secret fraternities which had from the 
first been the instinctive attitude of the faculty of Bates. 
He clearly saw how such fraternities must inevitably in- 
troduce cliques and social divisions and multiply the ex- 
pensiveness of student life. It was largely a similar realiza- 
tion of the expense and the social distinctions inseparable 
from college dances that caused him consistently to oppose 
their introduction. He also felt that preoccupation with 
dancing would work against the religious and intellectual 
ideals which he cherished. The same strong feeling for 
democracy was at the root of his detestation of hazing, for 
he felt that this was a denial of individual freedom and the 
triumph of a tyrannical mob spirit. During his adminis- 
tration Bates was largely free from this hideous concomi- 
tant of student life, almost wholly so in so far as related to 
its extreme and more brutal forms. 

A unique opportunity for President Chase to realize his 
aspirations for democracy in the life of Bates came to him 
in the relation of women students to the college. In a 
previous chapter we have seen how young women, al- 
though nominally eligible as students, met at first with any- 
thing but welcome, and how their attendance, at first small 
and intermittent, gradually began to grow. At the time of 
my father’s inauguration the young women had for a few 
years constituted an appreciable element of the student 
body — not more than one fourth. But they were still 
present only on sufferance. They had no dormitories, but 
must find rcoms as best they could in the city. There was 
no Dean or other woman on the faculty, no physical train- 
ing for girls, no recognition of their distinctive needs. My 
father believed in welcoming young women to Bates and 
making the college life wholesome and attractive for them. 

The first step was to provide suitable dormitories. A 
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beginning was made with the President’s house, owned by 
the college and occupied by Dr. Cheney during his ad- 
ministration. President Chase continued to live in his own 
home and had the President’s house made a dormitory for 
girls under the name of Cheney House. Soon afterward 
he secured further accommodations in the two houses on 
Campus Avenue now known as Milliken and Whittier 
Houses. But the girls were not yet adequately provided 
for, and my father after earnest effort secured from the 
State Legislature the greater part of the money necessary 
to build the brick building subsequently named Rand Hall. 

Meanwhile he had been securing funds to make possible 
the appointment of a Dean of Women. In 1903 was chosen 
the first Dean, Miss Caroline E. Libby, a brilliant and 
gifted woman who combined with the deanship the charge 
of the Department of French. (Professor Angell had re- 
linquished this department two years earlier to Dr. Leon- 
ard and now retired from the faculty, while Dr. Leonard 
transferred to the Department of German.) The first 
Physical Director for Young Women was Miss Constance 
Gutterson, who came to Bates in 1905. Several years 
earlier, however, arrangements were begun for regular 
physical training for the girls, also for annual physical ex- 
aminations. Attracted by these provisions for their welfare 
and eager for opportunities which the women’s colleges 
could furnish to but relatively few, young women thronged 
to Bates in increasing numbers, and within five or six years 
after President Chase’s inauguration they had come to 
constitute at least a third of the student body. Later on, 
it was with my father’s approval that the first women 
members were placed upon the Board of Trustees. 

In the present chapter we have given a brief outline of 
President Chase’s conduct of the affairs of the college in the 
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early years of the administration and have sought to reveal 
the spirit and aims with which he worked. By the end of 
twelve years the outward signs of his success were manifest 
on every hand. To the six buildings standing in 1894 had 
been added five others, including such important structures 
as Coram Library and Rand Hall. The number of the stu- 
dent body and of the faculty had doubled, the curriculum 
had been immensely enriched, and the endowment materi- 
ally increased. Within the institution doubt and anxiety 
had given place to pride, hope, and loyalty. The student 
body, the faculty, and the trustees were earnest in support- 
ing their President and his policies. Bates College was no 
longer looked upon with doubt or slight esteem, but had 
taken its place among the recognized institutions of New 
England. 


CHAPTER VIII 
GROWTH AND EXPANSION OF BATES 


Arter Dr. Chase entered upon the presidency of Bates, 
his home life still went on in the same tenor as before. The 
financial straitness was, to be sure, a little relaxed. It was 
no longer necessary for my mother to take boarders. A 
little more of comfort and of ease came into the family me- 
nage. But with his wonted modesty and unselfishness, 
President Chase refused to ask for any increase in the piti- 
fully small salary of his position. Economy and self-denial 
were still necessary every day, especially as the demands 
upon the hospitality of the home were greatly increased. 
My father and mother made it their gracious custom to 
welcome to their house the guests of the college. Every 
year lecturers — some of nation-wide fame, others of more 
modest renown — entered the doors of the home on Frye 
Street. Almost every new instructor was cordially invited 
to the President’s house, to remain until permanent quar- 
ters could be found for him. Even candidates for vacant 
positions on the faculty usually shared the same generous 
welcome. Thither came the architects of the new college 
buildings on their frequent trips to supervise their erection. 
Thus, as has already been mentioned, the family made the 
acquaintance of the brilliant and genial young architect 
Henry Herts and his partner Hugh Tallant, the designers 
of Coram Library. At a later date they similarly came 
to know Harry J. Carlson, of Coolidge and Carlson, who 
planned those two noble buildings, the Chapel and Chase 
Hall. 
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At Commencement time the house was taxed to its ut- 
most capacity to accommodate trustees and distinguished 
visitors. Old friends would turn up now and then to spend 
a few red-letter days in renewing the associations of the 
past. Of such were Oliver C. Wendell and Grenville C. 
Emery, my father’s college classmates. Wendell had real- 
ized an ambition cherished from his student days and had 
become a Professor of Astronomy at Harvard, while Emery 
had risen to the headship of the Department of Mathe- 
matics in the Boston Latin School. (The latter is the 
only surviving member of the five men who constituted 
the class of ’68. After a lifetime of success in varied edu- 
cational positions, he is now, at eighty-two, head of a 
boys’ school which he has founded in California.) Another 
guest whose coming was an event was Waterman T. 
Hewett, a schoolmate of seminary days who for years 
was at the head of the German Department at Cornell. 
Besides many other old friends, relatives, and more or 
less distinguished official visitors, hardly a week passed 
without bringing alumni of the college at least to share 
the family meals, often to spend the night. Every fall 
when college opened there were new students who, coming 
to town as strangers, were invited to make the President’s 
house their home while they were arranging for rooms. 

Dinner and supper parties, too, were frequent. At these 
there was no attempt at sumptuous display nor were the 
guests usually of the socially élite, but the gatherings were 
generally of faculty members and their friends and the 
spirit was one of simple-hearted friendship and cordiality. 
During these as well as the earlier years there was usually 
some student who was made a member of the family for a 
time and received his lodging and board in return for such 
services as he could render. Parties were frequently given 
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to the several college classes, and for many years the 
**President’s reception” to the members of the graduating 
class and their friends, which constituted the final event of 
Commencement, was held at my father’s home and all its 
expenses were paid from his private purse. All in all the 
hospitable traditions of the period of my father’s professor- 
ship were more than maintained. His home was a center of 
generous genial life, with a delightful atmosphere engen- 
dered by his own sympathy and love for people and my 
mother’s tact and graciousness. As I look back over those 
busy crowded years, I know not which is more marvelous 
— my father’s genial hospitality in the midst of thronging 
care, responsibilities, and worries, or the way in which the 
warmth and tenderness of family life were preserved in 
spite of the succession of visitors and the various persons 
who were made sharers of the home. 

During these early years of my father’s term as Presi- 
dent, the family circle was gradually breaking up. His 
mother, as has already been related, had died back in 1887. 
My mother’s father died in 1893, at an advanced age. His 
unfailing cheerfulness and patient endurance of his increas- 
ing infirmities and deprivations are a precious memory of 
my childhood and youth. After my own graduation from 
college in 1893, I was away from Lewiston with the excep- 
tion of one year until 1906. Of my mother’s three sisters, 
who formed so important and valued a part of the family 
establishment, the youngest had married in 1888 and set- 
tled in Portland. The other two sisters continued to carry 
on their millinery business till 1902, when they were obliged 
to retire because of advancing age. A little later, they re- 
moved to Portland to make their home with the married 
sister, Mrs. Jose, whose husband had died. Both while Mr. 
Jose lived and after his death this home in Portland was 
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often visited by my father on his way to Boston and New 
York and when returning. It was like a part of the Lewis- 
ton home transplanted, and was a haven of rest to him, a 
spot of light and warmth in the midst of journeys that were 
apt to be dreary and full of hardship. 

My eldest sister Emma graduated from Bates in 1897 
and continued at home, first while teaching the Auburn 
High School and then as her father’s secretary till 1901, 
when she married Carl E. Milliken. Muriel, the second 
daughter, and Caroline, the youngest, after graduating 
from college in 1899 and 1907 respectively, remained at 
home for comparatively brief periods. But my father’s 
third daughter, Elizabeth, who was preéminently a home- 
lover, was never long away. Eventually she became her 
father’s secretary, performing her duties with unique faith- 
fulness and rendering herself indispensable to him and the 
college. In 1906 I was elected to the Professorship of Greek 
at Bates, and two years later I purchased the house ad- 
joining my father’s from Professor Howe, who was retiring 
from the Divinity School. My father and I thus had op- 
portunities for daily intercourse. Though my parents felt 
the absence of the children who had removed from Lewis- 
ton, they were able to see them frequently. 

In other respects the first twelve years of my father’s 
tenure of the presidency were, I think, the happiest of his 
life. The college was yearly growing in number of students 
and reputation. Unremitting efforts to raise money were 
still necessary, but many firm friends had already been 
made and it was becoming easier to interest new givers. 
During this period, in addition to securing the funds for the 
erection of Coram Library and Rand Hall and the purchase 
of the smaller women’s dormitories and soliciting every 

year several thousand dollars to make up the annual gap 
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between income and expenditure, President Chase added 
largely to the permanent endowment. The largest of these 
added resources came in the form of a fund of $150,000 
made possible by a conditional pledge of $50,000 from 
Andrew Carnegie. Mr. Carnegie’s offer depended upon the 
college securing $100,000 from other givers. The time was 
one of financial stringency, and in spite of heartbreaking 
effort my father saw the fund growing with painful slow- 
ness, mostly from gifts of a thousand dollars or less. He 
almost despaired of meeting Mr. Carnegie’s terms within 
the time limit. It was then that he conceived the idea of 
trying to interest Bartlett Doe, a man of Maine birth who 
had made a fortune in California. Accompanied by my 
mother, he took for the first time in his life the long trans- 
continental journey. They called on Mr. Doe, won his 
interest, and secured his pledge for $50,000. But the anxie- 
ties were not yet ended. Before the $100,000 was quite 
made up, the memorable San Francisco earthquake oc- 
curred, and Mr. Doe was one of its victims. The terms of 
his pledge were such that for a time there was doubt 
whether the college would be able to collect the money 
from his estate. Happily this doubt proved baseless and 
the money was promptly paid. Some of the other con- 
tributors, however, found it impossible to pay their pledges 
at once. The end of the time limit set by Mr. Carnegie was 
close at hand. My father made desperate efforts to get in 
the full $100,000, and fortunately found loyal friends who 
at the last moment became responsible for the few thou- 
sands still unpaid. Thus was at last won the largest amount 
which has yet been added to the endowment of Bates at 
one time.’ The financial condition of the institution, from 


1 This passage was written before the “million dollar drive,’’ which 
has so largely increased the resources of the college. 
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being precarious to the last degree, was now made reason- 
ably safe. Mr. Carnegie was pleased with the energy and 
promptness with which his terms had been met and he be- 
came from this time a steady friend of Bates. 

The cordial approval of Bates by Mr. Carnegie un- 
doubtedly facilitated the early inclusion of the college 
among those institutions recognized by the Carnegie 
Foundation. Even before Bates was placed on the list of 
the colleges whose teachers were to be eligible for pensions 
from the Foundation, a special pension was awarded to 
Professor Stanton upon his retirement from active duties 
in 1906. This pension, so splendidly merited by Professor 
Stanton’s unique services, was secured directly through 
my father’s efforts in presenting the case to the officers of 
the Foundation. Similar efforts a little later won for the 
college the recognition of the Foundation, a recognition 
important both for its intrinsic value and for the prestige 
which it conferred. 

President Chase’s health at this time was excellent. The 
opposition which had showed itself at his election had en- 
tirely disappeared. The loyalty of the student body grew 
stronger from year to year and honor and recognition for 
Bates and its President came from many sources. So far 
as his administration of the college was concerned, he had 
only begun his successful career. Coming years were to 
bring constant enlargement and ever new achievements. 
But changes were at hand in the lives of his loved ones that 
were to destroy his happiness and shadow the satisfaction 
which he would have felt in his well-earned success. The 
first bitter stroke of misfortune fell through an affliction 
which visited Muriel, his second daughter. She was a girl 
of lovable disposition and choice gifts, but a few years after 
graduating from college she began to be affected with mel- 
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ancholia. Her parents spared no effort or expense in seek- 
ing a remedy. But her trouble increased until it developed 
into an incurable mental illness necessitating her removal 
to a hospital. To her father’s exquisitely tender heart this 
was a crushing blow. It saddened all the rest of his life. 
After that time I doubt if he ever passed a waking hour free 
from anxious and painful thoughts. It was doubtless due 
largely to these cares and sorrows that his health again 
seriously declined. He had long and painful illnesses and 
spent months in seeking vainly for alleviation under the 
care of famous specialists. 

My mother, too, though for the sake of those she loved 
she continued determinedly cheerful and optimistic, was 
deeply stricken by Muriel’s illness. She was still as helpful 
to her husband as before, still serene and gracious, busy and 
efficient, but the effort of will that all this required no 
doubt told upon her strength. On the 2d of January, 1913, 
a stroke of apoplexy rendered her unconscious and she died 
on January 4th. Her loss was the severest blow that could 
have fallen upon her husband. During the forty years of 
their wedded life I do not believe that there was ever a 
shadow of dissension between them, not ever one hasty 
speech. President Chase’s wife was in every sense a help- 
meet. Her careful management and her hard personal toil 
made it possible to support the family on an incredibly 
slender income and even extend a generous and unfailing 
hospitality. Her kindness and friendliness were continually 
making friends for her husband. Her sympathy and faith 
supported him in hours of difficulty and discouragement. 
Her never-flagging bright cheerfulness made the home 
atmosphere restful and serene. No wonder when she was 
taken from him my father felt that he had lost from his life 
all that made it worth living. 


EMMA (MILLETT) CHASE 
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It was a man bowed by pain and sorrow who struggled 
on through the succeeding years. His health became even 
more impaired, and there were long and dangerous illnesses 
with intervals of only partial and intermittent freedom 
from pain. For months at a time he was under treatment 
in hospitals, and when able to be at home and at work he 
suffered almost constantly from dyspepsia, heart trouble, 
and other ailments. But it was at this time of heaviest 
trial that his resolute will asserted itself most triumphantly. 
He worked for the college as never before. The growth of 
Bates and the increasing demands upon all educational 
institutions called for steadily enlarging expenditures. 
President Chase sought out old friends and made new ones 
and secured generous gifts both to meet current needs and 
to enlarge the equipment of the college. In 1908 he a sec- 
ond time persuaded the State Legislature to aid the college, 
this time by an appropriation of $45,000 to build a cen- 
tral heating plant. About the same time he secured from 
W. Scott Libbey the gift of the substantial structure known 
as Libbey Forum, which has added materially to the rooms 
available for meetings of the increasing numbers of student 
organizations and also for classroom uses. 

In 1911 he raised the final sums necessary to meet the 
conditions of a gift from Mr. Carnegie of a building to 
house the departments of Biology and Physics. The build- 
ing, known as the Carnegie Science Building, was com- 
pleted the next year and stands worthily beside Coram 
Library. The hundred thousand dollars toward an enlarged 
endowment which Mr. Carnegie made a prerequisite to the 
gift of the building was raised by President Chase almost 
wholly in the form of small contributions from individuals. 
As soon as the Carnegie Building was ready for use my 
father took in hand the large old building which had housed 
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the Divinity School and the Latin School. Renamed John 
Bertram Hall in honor of the father of the lady whose sub- 
stantial gift made the alterations possible, this building 
was now transformed into an attractive and commodious 
dormitory with a dining-room and equipment for a college 
commons on the first floor. In 1912 Dr. Chase interested 
Mrs. D. Willis James, of New York City, in the project of 
building a worthy chapel for Bates. Mr. Carlson, of the 
firm of Coolidge and Carlson, of Boston, drew the plans for 
the building, and in 1914 the beautiful structure was com- 
pleted and provided with an organ made possible by Mrs. 
James’ further generosity. Of all the buildings on the 
campus this was the dearest to President Chase. He not 
only delighted in its unique architectural fitness and beauty, 
but his deeply earnest and religious nature saw in such a 
chapel the center and the inspiration of the religious life of 
the college. 

As soon as the Chapel was assured, President Chase set 
out to secure an endowment for a Department of Educa- 
tion. He realized that the training of teachers had always 
been a preéminent feature in the work of Bates, and that to 
continue to train good teachers and meet the requirements 
of progressive State authorities the college must offer regu- 
lar courses in Education. He soon secured the endowment, 
largely through the contributions of Mrs. Kennedy, an- 
other New York woman noted for her noble benevolence. 
The new Department of Education, under the leadership of 
Professor R. A. F. McDonald, at once became indispensable 
to the large number of Bates students who were preparing 
to teach. 

The moment that President Chase completed the en- 
dowment of the Department of Education, he set out to 
realize at last a project that had long been near his heart. 
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This was to provide a building that should serve as a gath- 
ering-place and recreation center for the young men of the 
college. While my father had always strongly opposed 
the establishment of social fraternities at Bates, he fully 
realized the good features of the fraternities and desired to 
make possible for the boys of Bates the genial good-fellow- 
ship, wholesome recreation, and hospitality to alumni that 
the fraternities make possible elsewhere. The effort in- 
volved in raising money for the proposed building was very 
great, as the World War was beginning and economic condi- 
tions throughout the country were greatly disturbed. But 
by almost superhuman exertions President Chase at last 
made up the needed sum. 

But even when the money was in hand the difficulties 
were not ended. The authorities of the college were hesi- 
tant and reluctant about beginning the building. Prices of 
labor and material had greatly increased and financial con- 
ditions were unsettled. My father realized that the trustees 
were earnest in their objections and he weighed their argu- 
ments carefully, but he found himself still firmly convinced 
that the building be at once begun. The trustees yielded 
under protest, a contract was secured under favorable 
terms, and by 1919 the structure, though still unfinished, 
was nearly enough completed so that the Commencement 
dinner was served in it. Already by this time President 
Chase’s wisdom in insisting upon prompt construction was 
manifest. Construction costs had advanced fifty per cent, 
and it was evident that not for many years if ever could the 
building be erected at as low a cost as had been insured by 
my father’s prompt action. Mr. Carlson, the designer of 
the Chapel, planned this building also. He entered whole- 
heartedly into my father’s ideas and worked out in every 
detail just the conceptions that were in his thought, seeking 
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not only to provide practically for the various uses which 
the building was to serve, but to incorporate in its aspect 
the homelikeness, coziness, and hospitality which were to 
make it dear to successive generations of college boys. 
President Chase took great satisfaction in the beauty and 
adequacy of Mr. Carlson’s plans. He followed with intense 
interest each detail of the construction, and during the last 
year of his life his first thought, on recovering from some 
attack of painful and confining illness, would be to visit the 
building, note its progress toward completion, and as he 
walked through the different rooms picture to himself the 
students enjoying all the privileges that these were to 
afford. 

Inspired by a happy thought the trustees insisted that 
the structure should be named Chase Hall. By another 
happy inspiration President Chase’s portrait was after his 
death transferred from the Library building to the place 
that it now occupies over the fireplace in the great reception 
room of Chase Hall. It is as if he were looking forth with 
benignant joy, delighting in seeing his fondest hopes real- 
ized and in knowing that the boys of Bates were eagerly 
entering into the opportunities which his foresight had pro- 
vided for their recreation and healthful social life. 

President Chase’s eventual purpose was that Chase Hall 
should be linked to a commons building of the same archi- 
tecture, and Mr. Carlson under his direction prepared the 
plans for this structure also. Undoubtedly, had my father 
lived he would have soon set about securing the needed 
funds to build this extension of Chase Hall. He felt, how- 
ever, that a more immediate need of the college was the 
erection of an adequate gymnasium. For many years he 
had had this in mind and had earnestly sought to enlist for 
it the interest of givers. He encountered unexpected dif_i- 
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culty in these efforts, for he found that many of the most 
generous friends of education had little appreciation of the 
importance of physical training and refused even to con- 
sider giving toward a gymnasium. But in spite of these 
discouragements he would probably have made good prog- 
ress in obtaining funds for this purpose had not the World 
War engrossed the interest of possible givers and at the 
same time made extremely heavy demands upon his own 
time and strength in the new conditions it brought into 
being at Bates. 

It was during the last years of President Chase’s adminis- 
tration that there came to the college a generous gift which, 
though not the result of his solicitation, was doubtless in 
some measure due to personal regard for him. This was the 
bequest by Benjamin C. Jordan, a prosperous lumberman, 
of the larger part of his extensive timberlands. Mr. Jordan 
was a brother of Professor Jordan and had for many years 
been greatly interested in the college. His two daughters 
were among the earlier women graduates, and one of them 
lived in my father’s home during part of her college course. 
There were many ties between B. C. Jordan’s family and 
ours, and my father was a frequent and welcome visitor at 
the delightful Jordan home at Alfred. The bequest, which 
is intended primarily to provide for maintaining a Depart- 
ment of Forestry, will inevitably be of great value to the 
college. 

The record of achievements in securing funds for endow- 
ment and buildings during the last half of President Chase’s 
term is sufficiently remarkable. But these years were also, 
even more than those preceding, filled with administrative 
and other duties. Though he now had regular office hours 
at Roger Williams Hall, my father still recetved numerous 
students almost every day at his house. He had to attend 
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to all kinds of business details. He devoted the moments 
not taken up with other matters to dictating letters — 
some to prospective students, others to students requiring 
discipline or needing advice, many to Bates boys in war 
service, many in aid of alumni seeking better positions, and 
a multitude of others. When his health permitted, he con- 
tinued to be active in attendance at important educational 
gatherings. He also gave constant thought to devising new 
ways of stimulating the intellectual interests of the college. 
It was largely because of his interest and encouragement 
that the class of 1912 conceived the plan of presenting a 
Greek play at their Commencement. Aided by Professor 
Robinson’s skillful and artistic training, they gave a charm- 
ing performance of Sophocles’ “(Edipus at Colonus” in 
front of Coram Library. In the years following, President 
Chase took pains to keep alive this idea of a Greek play at 
Commencement. Professor Robinson, who grasped the 
splendid artistic and dramatic possibilities of such per- 
formances, cordially seconded his efforts. Together they 
succeeded in overcoming all the objections and difficulties 
that arose. Now after twelve years the Greek play pre- 
sented on the campus on Tuesday evening of Commence- 
ment week is attended by thousands of spectators, some of 
whom journey long distances to behold a creation of unique 
and exquisite beauty. 

Another benefit that came to Bates largely through my 
father’s endeavor was the gaining of a charter for a chapter 
of Phi Beta Kappa. Recognizing the value of affiliation with 
this great society of scholars both in bringing prestige and 
in stimulating the intellectual life within the college, he 
early in his administration sought recognition for Bates 
from the national council of Phi Beta Kappa. When his 
efforts were unsuccessful, he did not desist from seeking in 
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every worthy way to interest those who would be able to 
aid him in securing a charter. He was materially aided in 
these efforts by other graduates of Bates who had cherished 
the purpose of securing this recognition for their alma 
mater ever since the time when, in the early days of the 
pitifully small and weak institution, Professor Stanton had 
explained to them the meaning of Phi Beta Kappa and had 
prophesied that they should live to see a chapter installed 
at Bates. It was a proud and happy day for him when at 
last in 1917 a charter was granted by the national council. 
The impressive exercises connected with the installation 
were exceptionally honored by the attendance of both Dr. 
Grosvenor, the President of the United Chapters, and 
Dr. Voorhees, the Secretary. Both of these men became 
personal friends of my father. 

In connection with the growth of the Department of 
Education at Bates, President Chase saw the great desira- 
bility of opening a summer school. The credit for suggest- 
ing and urging this extension of college activities is due to 
Professor Gould. President Chase welcomed the sugges- 
tion and gave careful consideration to the plans, but found 
it impracticable to make a beginning in the midst of the 
confusion attendant upon the World War. In 1919, how- 
ever, with the active encouragement of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, he set about planning for a summer 
session to open in July. With the able assistance of Pro- 
fessor Gould, Dr. McDonald, and others he had everything 
arranged, and, though he did not live to see the opening of 
the summer school, his foresight in projecting it was at 
once justified by the success of the first session — a success 
which has been increasingly evident in each succeeding 
year. 

President Chase’s constructive achievements in develop- 
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ing the intellectual interests of the college were significant 
in many other directions, among other things in the en- 
couragement of the various student organizations asso- 
ciated with the several departments — organizations such 
as the Spofford Club, the Jordan Scientific Society, the 
Phil-Hellenic Club, and the other associations that are 
doing so much to promote scholarship and literary activity. 
But his deep concern for the moral and intellectual wel- 
fare of the students did not exclude a hearty interest in 
physical training and athletics. Early in his administra- 
tion he secured a physical director to supervise the health 
and arrange systematic exercise for the young men and 
also to assist in coaching them for athletic contests. He 
was in thorough sympathy with the policy which Bates de- 
veloped of arranging so far as possible to have for “‘coaches” 
in football, baseball, and track work men holding faculty 
positions and of moral and intellectual quality that make 
them worthy of such standing, and it was largely due to 
him that Bates led the way in adopting this policy which is 
more and more coming to be adopted by all the best ath- 
letic managements. He was equally interested in securing 
for the young women able physical directors and careful 
supervision of health. He was a “good sport,”’ and when- 
ever his pressing duties permitted he was an enthusiastic 
spectator at football and baseball games and track meets. 

Meanwhile, in spite of the heavy demands upon time and 
strength made by financial responsibilities, by the growing 
administrative burdens, and by his preoccupation with the 
wise guidance and constructive development of the institu- 
tion, he still kept up bravely the traditional hospitality of 
his home. His daughter Elizabeth, who acted as his private 
secretary, was now mistress of the house, and she splendidly 
took her mother’s place in gracious kindliness and atten- 
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tion to her father’s many guests. His youngest daughter 
Caroline gave up for more than a year an important posi- 
tion with the Federal Council of Churches and cheerfully 
and ably shared in the cares of the home and of the college. 
In spite of the sorrow and care in his heart and of prolonged 
attacks of ill-health, President Chase kept resolutely cheer- 
ful. And as a partial compensation for his domestic afflic- 
tions he experienced deepening love and esteem from the 
students and more genial relations with his fellow-citizens. 
The undergraduates at last began to appreciate his sym- 
pathetic heart and whole-souled devotion to their interests, 
and their relations with him and their attitude toward the 
college became delightfully cordial and loyal. And in his 
intercourse with the business men of Lewiston my father 
with increasing years mellowed into a friendly intimacy 
that was full of satisfaction to him and to them. At first 
his fellow-citizens had failed to appreciate him, modest and 
retiring as he was. Now they came to realize that he was 
worthy of honor and his acquaintance worth seeking. He 
was peculiarly happy in his relations with the members of 
the Rotary Club, an organization including many of the 
leading men of the community. These men came to know 
him as a comrade and prize his friendship. 

All these things helped to assuage the sorrow of his be- 
reavement and to make his life sunnier in spite of increasing 
physical ailments. Then in 1917 came the eventful en- 
trance of the United States into the Great War. The full 
effect began to be realized at Bates when in the fall of 1918 
there was organized here as at other American colleges a 
unit of the Students’ Army Training Corps. In this unit 
were enrolled all the young men with the exception of a 
very few, and for the time being the institution became a 
government military school. President Chase rose to the 
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demands of the situation with a vigor and energy that a 
younger man might have envied. He had to deal with all 
kinds of problems, in transforming courses of study and 
arranging to meet entirely altered conditions of student 
life. He was fortunate in the commandant assigned for the 
§.A.T.C. — Lieutenant Ira W. Black. This officer entered 
at once into the spirit of Bates, codperated in every way 
with the authorities of the college, and worked with Presi- 
dent Chase so as to secure splendid results. The young men 
were loyal and orderly and accomplished real intellectual 
work in spite of the unusual conditions, and succeeded 
in maintaining a high moral tone. Competent observers 
unanimously affirmed that the S.A.T.C. unit at Bates was 
unsurpassed by any in New England. 

But the strenuous work which President Chase per- 
formed during the period of the 8.A.T.C. and later in bring- 
ing the life of the college back to normal conditions was 
given at a heavy price. There is little doubt that the care, 
strain, and labor shortened his life by years. As soon as the 
period of stress was over, his suffering from heart trouble, 
dyspepsia, and other ailments greatly increased. He was 
no longer able to take extended journeys on college business 
and often was confined to his bed by attacks of illness last- 
ing for weeks. But though his body was giving way, his will 
and spirit were indomitable. Even yet on his well days he 
worked longer and harder than any other member of the 
faculty. He kept his capable hand on the helm of college 
administration and dealt with each problem with his 
wonted carefulness and creative vision. No longer able to 
go forth to solicit funds, he succeeded by writing letters in 
securing gifts sufficient to bridge the gap between the in- 
come of the college and the increased expenses of the year. 
It was in these last years of his life, when he was battling 
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with failing health, that he planned and set in operation the 
raising of the “Alumni Loyalty Fund,” by which the 
alumni were systematically enlisted in the financial support 
of the college. Relatively large results were secured even in 
the first year of the fund, and it is constantly becoming 
more helpful under the direction of Mr. Harry Rowe, who 
aided President Chase in inaugurating the movement and 
who now as Alumni Secretary continues to develop it. 
President Chase was very reluctant to make even the 
slightest concession to the weakness of age. From the time 
when he entered office he himself preached the Bacca~ 
laureate Sermon each year before the graduating class on 
the Sunday preceding Commencement Day. In 1916, be- 
cause he was just recovering from a severe illness, he asked 
the Reverend Herbert P. Woodin, D.D., to deliver the 
sermon for him. He preached the sermon as usual in 1917, 
although suffering from severe illness and pain. The next 
year he prepared the sermon, but on Baccalaureate Sunday 
he was confined to his bed and the sermon was read by 
Professor Knapp. He rose from his bed, however, in season 
to attend to the other important duties of Commencement 
week. It was only in 1919 that at the urgent solicitation of 
his friends he consented to forego preaching the sermon 
and invited Dr. Frank W. Padelford to deliver it. By this 
time, indeed, it was evident that the end of the struggle was 
near. In March of that year my father had an attack of 
pneumonia, brought on by over-exertion and exposure. 
Though his life was despaired of by his physician, he re- 
covered and was able to resume his duties, but the illness 
had further weakened his heart. On the evening of May 
26th, after a busy day (during the afternoon as it happened 
he had signed the diplomas for the prospective graduates), 
he sat late in conversation with my wife and me. He was 
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even more than usually cheerful and interested in planning 
for the future. He went happily to his room and apparently 
passed a comfortable night. In the morning, when his 
daughter Elizabeth went to speak to him, he said that he 
had slept splendidly and was feeling better than he had for 
months. A few moments later he was heard to fall and 
when his daughter rushed to the room she found him dead. 
His life ended as he would have wished it in the midst of 
active service, as he was preparing to meet the duties of a 
new day. 

A simple funeral service was held in the College Chapel, 
and his body was laid to rest in Riverside Cemetery, in a 
beautiful spot overlooking the river beside the grave of his 
dear wife, within sound of the sweet-toned college bell. 


CHAPTER IX 
PRESIDENT CHASE’S PERSONALITY 


In 1911 a portrait of President Chase was painted by 
Charles Noel Flagg, of Hartford. The artist has reproduced 
my father’s features and expression with rare success. This 
likeness hangs over the fireplace in the large assembly room 
in Chase Hall, looking down day by day upon the students 
whom President Chase loved and for whom he spent his 
life. I wish it were possible to paint an equally lifelike 
portrait of my father’s personality — his intellectual and 
moral characteristics and the individual traits that count 
so much in the impression a man makes upon his fellows. 
The attempt must at least be made, for who else now living 
has had a better opportunity to know him than fell to me 
during the forty years of intimate association? 

President Chase was of medium height, with abundance 
of black hair in early life, which gradually changed to gray 
and then to white. In his later years he was somewhat 
bald. His complexion was always clear and full of color, 
giving an appearance of health even when he was far from 
well. His eyes formed his most expressive feature — clear 
brown and wonderfully frank and sympathetic in their 
gaze. His features, always refined, gathered with years a 
dignity and nobility combined with benignancy. His voice 
was strong, flexible, and of a very pleasant quality and 
vibrant with emotion. 

His character was remarkable for its combination of 
force and gentleness. I think I have never known a stronger 
will than he possessed. From childhood he was resolute in 
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disciplining himself to the performance of all duties. His 
unyielding will triumphed over bodily infirmities and pain 
and rewrought his personality into conformity with his 
ideals. It was equally triumphant in dealing with outward 
situations. Whatever he undertook he carried through. 
Whether in his boyhood a load of grain had to be carried to 
its destination with the wagon hopelessly broken down, or 
in his youth a rebellious school was to be reduced to order, 
or in later years a struggling college was to be set upon its 
feet, he always met the problem deliberately and solved it 
by reliance on his own resources. In dealing with human 
personalities, too, he evinced the same force of will, but 
tempered with the utmost consideration and regard for the 
individualities of others. He studied the men with whom 
he had to deal, sought out motives to which he might suc- 
cessfully appeal, reshaped his plans according to changing 
circumstances, but never lost sight of the ultimate end. It 
was thus that he worked in interesting rich men in Bates 
College, in dealing with refractory students, and in guiding 
the policy of faculty and trustees. To be sure, there were 
times in his career when he had to fight openly in defense 
of his convictions and when he made bitter enemies. But 
even these one-time opponents almost always eventually 
became his friends. They could not resist his fairness, his 
patience and kindness. At the time of his death I doubt if 
he had an enemy in the world. 

His power to win friends would not have been so great 
had not his sympathy been genuine and from the heart. He 
was always sincerely and deeply interested in people. The 
hardships, disappointments, ambitions of his students be- 
came his own. Many a time I have known him to spend 
hours, even days, going from one place of business to an- 
other to find a job for some needy boy. When he sought 
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out wealthy men and women to interest them in the college, 
he never saw in them merely possible givers and not human 
personalities. Often such people, finding him a responsive 
listener, would tell him the story of their experiences. Many 
of them became his warm personal friends. He manifested 
the same quality of friendly sympathy with the members of 
his faculty and with all who were associated with him in 
the conduct of the college. He always listened fully and 
patiently to their views and took a keen, active interest in 
all their plans and purposes. Even when men tried to 
thwart his cherished aims and work against him by under- 
handed means, it was almost impossible for him to believe 
in their treachery. Nay, even when it was discovered, he 
still felt kindly toward the men and pitied rather than con- 
demned them. 

The tenderness of his nature was exquisite. His heart 
was wrung by any pain or suffering and he was prompt to 
alleviate it when that was within his power. Allied to this 
quality was a native refinement. Coarseness and vulgarity 
were absolutely unthinkable in connection with him. If 
thrust upon him, they made him wince with pain. Even 
slang and slovenly speech were very annoying to him. He 
had a great love for the noble and beautiful in literature. 
He was conversant with a wide range of English poetry and 
with the great writers of fiction and the essay, and he read 
and re-read repeatedly his favorites, such as Shakespeare, 
Miiton, Tennyson, and Ruskin. He never had the oppor- 
tunity to develop a trained appreciation of painting or 
sculpture. The same was true of music, though he had an 
instinctive love for good music and was sensitive to the ap- 
peal of simple melodies and of the fine old church hymns. 
He never paraded his feeling for nature, though in fact he 
was deeply alive to all the aspects of the fields and woods 
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from the time when as a little child he trembled with almost 
unbearable delight at the loveliness of the summer morn- 
ings. But all the esthetic side of life with him was sub- 
ordinated to his interest in human beings. Even literature, 
much as he loved it, was secondary to intercourse with 
living people. 

These traits of gentleness were, however, far from mak- 
ing him a sentimentalist or a weakling. His moral stand- 
ards were strenuous and exacting, for himself first of all, 
and for others as well. His ideals were those of a Puritan. 
Licentiousness was unspeakably horrible to him. He was a 
relentless foe of liquor-drinking and even of the use of to- 
» bacco. But his virtue was far more positive than negative. 
Prompt in performing every duty, however hard, loyal to 
every high aim, he made life a succession of strivings, sac- 
rifices, and achievements. There was even a hint of aus- 
terity in his manner of living. In spite of frequently feeble 
health he took a cold bath every morning to his very last. 
He was frugal and abstemious in eating — partly, to be 
sure, from necessity, for he was a chronic sufferer from 
dyspepsia. He toiled on even when he was unutterably 
weary and devoted very little time to recreation — almost 
none in fact except the limited hours that he spent in con- 
versation with his family and intimate friends. 

President Chase’s life was hampered throughout by nar- 
row means. The struggles of the indigent boy striving to 
win an education and the college professor on a starvation 
salary may well be imagined. But not even as President of 
Bates did Dr. Chase ask for or receive a salary sufficient to 
enable him to live in comfort. For many years his salary 
was but little more than two thousand dollars a year. He 
lived in his own house and received from the college no as- 
sistance in the purchase of fuel or supplies or the payment 
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for labor. The first years of his professorship were burdened 
by annual payments to his grandfather’s widow and by 
responsibilities for his younger brother and his sister and 
her family. In middle life he had the expense of a large 
family, while in his later years a large proportion of his 
annual income went in payments for the support of his 
invalid daughter. Through all his life he maintained a 
generous hospitality. It seems almost unbelievable that 
under these conditions he should have succeeded in meeting 
his bills from year to year, paid for his house (built almost 
wholly with borrowed money), and even left a few thou- 
sand dollars to his children at his death. To achieve this 
result required the most careful and prudent management 
and the least possible expenditure for clothing, household 
furnishing, recreation, and books. Hardly a day of my 
father’s life was free from financial worries and at times 
these anxieties were almost intolerable. Yet financial hard- 
ships never caused him to cease to be a generous man. He 
was one of the largest givers to the church of which he was 
a member, making the same annual contribution as men 
with several times his income. No worthy public cause 
appealed to him in vain. His personal benevolences were 
frequent. I doubt if ever a year passed in which he did not 
lend money to students out of his own pocket or endorse 
their notes at the bank. While most of these young men 
eventually repaid their borrowings, there were cases in 
which he was called upon to make good the notes which he 
had endorsed, sometimes to the amount of hundreds of 
dollars. All these benevolences were unostentatious. For 
the most part they were unknown even to the members of 
his family and were utterly unsuspected by the world at 
large. 

Intellectually President Chase’s equipment was of a high 
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order. His mind was naturally strong and keen and he had 
disciplined it by years of application. He had all the traits 
that go to make up the scholar — love of learning, fine dis- 
crimination, wideness of range, and sensitiveness to literary 
excellence and an author’s human interest. Those who 
studied English Literature under his guidance realize that 
he was an able teacher and remarkable in the appreciation 
and interpretation of literature. But his most notable 
mental characteristic was his ability for clear and sustained 
thinking. It was his habit in considering a subject to ana- 
lyze carefully all the elements entering into it and then to 
proceed by orderly processes to an inevitable conclusion. 
His aptitude for effective reasoning made him a strong 
debater. This is witnessed by his success in training the 
participants in intercollegiate debates. When he himself 
had occasion to present an argument in public, he always 
made a profound impression. Those who knew him well 
often remarked that he would have made a truly great 
lawyer and jurist. Indeed, on the intellectual side he felt 
strongly drawn to the legal profession, though his moral 
earnestness and human sympathy drew him still more 
strongly to a life-work of more effective public service than 
the law can offer. This same fine reasoning faculty stood 
him in good stead in practical affairs also. It enabled him 
to envisage a problem from all sides and to anticipate 
difficulties, and contributed greatly to his success in fram- 
ing and carrying out broad constructive policies. Natu- 
rally, President Chase was often called upon to speak and 
to write. Sermons, addresses before educational gatherings, 
and on public occasions, contributions to many periodicals 
— altogether the amount of his literary work was con- 
siderable. Its qualities were characteristic of the author. 
Its thought was always worth-while and impressive, often 
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original. The order was logical, the exposition clear, never 
suffering from undue condensation. The diction was 
faultlessly accurate, the words and phrases chosen with 
care and precision. The sentences were fraught with 
earnest conviction and bore the stamp of strong person- 
ality. The style was always dignified, and frequently, 
when noble ideas found expression in adequate words, it 
rose to real eloquence. With rare exceptions everything 
was written out in detail. This required much time and 
labor. President Chase was so exacting in demanding of 
himself absolute clearness of thought and so sensitive to the 
precise effect of each word and phrase that he never found 
it easy to write. Every important article or address in- 
volved hours of most intense effort. His annual sermon to 
the graduating class was achieved each year only by heart- 
breaking exertion. He would begin the preparation 
months beforehand, would meditate intently, write and 
rewrite, and as the time drew near would shut himself 
away from everything and spend whole days in wrestling 
with the composition. He usually completed the sermon 
barely in season for Commencement Sunday, after reducing 
himself almost to physical illness and collapse. There re- 
sulted from these terrific labors powerful addresses, fine in 
their thought and distinguished in expression. But the 
happy results which my father achieved on those occasions 
when circumstances prevented him from writing out his 
thoughts beforehand, and he had to speak ex tempore, seem 
to prove that he would have gained by making this a more 
frequent practice. He attained a spontaneity, an immedi- 
ate rapport with his audience and an instinctive choice of 
the right words that electrified his hearers. He had such 
gifts of voice and presence, such deep human sympathy 
and intense conviction that if he had developed the habit 
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of spontaneous exr-tempore utterance he might have become 
an orator of no mean note. 

But the wide range of his literary production included, 
along with such public addresses and many serious and im- 
portant contributions to educational periodicals, also an 
immense amount of drudgery and hack work. He was con- 
stantly turning out material for college bulletins and other 
matter designed to secure publicity for Bates. He was con- 
tinually being called upon to write biographical notices of 
people connected with the college or his denomination and 
other notices for the daily press. To all these demands 
he responded with the same faithfulness and painstaking. 
His articles, however occasional and transient their nature, 
were always clear and well written. He put himself into 
these as into every other activity of his life. 

My father’s intense seriousness of purpose and the many 
burdens he had to carry did not tend to develop strongly 
his sense of humor. Yet he enjoyed a laugh and was fond of 
a joke. The type of humor that appealed most to him was, 
I should say, the English type rather than the American. 
He found no pleasure in reading Mark Twain. But though 
to his loss humor played a small part in his life, he was on 
the whole cheerful and genial. This was due to his purposed 
effort rather than to his temperament, for he inherited — 
through the Dyer strain — a tendency to melancholy and 
despondency. Sometimes, especially in seasons of ill- 
health, these black moods would settle upon him in spite 
of all he could do, but usually he was able to maintain at 
least a sober cheerfulness. In this he was aided by my 
mother’s bright serenity and optimism. 

Religion was all-important in my father’s life. From 
childhood on through all his years to the end its influence 
dominated his whele being. In his attitude toward the 
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spiritual world he combined the utmost simplicity and 
sincerity with sobriety and calm thoughtfulness. He was 
brought up in a religious environment of a narrow and 
emotional type inclining sometimes toward fanaticism. 
But from the first he instinctively turned away from such 
excesses, although he shared faithfully and heartily in the 
family and community worship. During his youth, when 
he was teaching difficult schools and suffering from the 
pranks of crude youngsters and the coarse atmosphere 
about him, he was thrown back upon his religious experi- 
ence as his great resource. In prayer and in reading of the 
Bible — especially certain Psalms — he found strength to 
uphold him in his daily tasks. So it remained throughout 
his life. Prayer was a constant and vital experience to him, 
and every day he meditated upon some portion of the 
Gospels or the Epistles of Paul or the inspiring passages of 
the Old Testament. He never made parade of these reli- 
gious exercises — indeed, he was reticent about referring to 
them, feeling them too sacred for common conversation — 
but they were part of the very core of his being. 

One result of his loving study of the Gospels was that his 
own character became instinct with their spirit. I have 
never known a man whose daily life in every detail was 
more completely in harmony with the precepts of the 
Sermon on the Mount. His Bible study was for inspiration 
and not with the purpose of establishing doctrines. He was 
always beautifully open-minded and alive to the spirit 
rather than the letter. 

Naturally, this attitude soon carried him counter to the 
tenets in which he was reared. With practically no aid 
from outside reading or teaching he gradually worked out 
for himself a system: of belief similar to that so finely ex- 
pounded by Dr. Lyman Abbott. This process of original 
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thinking led him through many doubts and intellectual 
struggles and caused him to see the impossibility of carry- 
ing out the purpose which he had cherished from childhood 
of becoming a preacher. In that day his ideas would have 
been regarded as heretical in any of the Evangelical de- 
nominations. Only in the Unitarian body would he have 
found freedom, and he was not a Unitarian in belief nor 
would his positive constructive religious attitude allow him 
to feel at home in Unitarian surroundings. To-day a large 
proportion of the progressive clergymen in all the great 
Evangelical denominations hold views as advanced as his 
were at that time. In his later life I seldom heard my 
father speak of matters of belief. It is my impression that 
if anything his faith reverted somewhat toward the more 
positive convictions of his childhood. But with him re- 
ligion was always a great reality, an experience, not a set 
of definitions. I know that he had an abiding conviction of 
God as a loving Heavenly Father, ever present, and of 
personal immortality and unchanged identity. He looked 
forward undoubtingly to reunion with his sister, his mother, 
and his wife. 

He was a devoted worker in the Main Street Free Bap- 
tist Church, with which he was in active connection for 
more than fifty years. Into his teaching in the Sunday 
School he put the same intelligent preparation and pains- 
taking effort as into any of his college work. He was a regu- 
lar attendant and participant at the midweek and Sunday 
evening prayer meetings until in his later years college 
responsibilities became so exacting that he could seldom 
spare the time and strength. As President it was his office 
very frequently to conduct the morning Chapel service. 
He always made careful preparation for these occasions, 
and his brief remarks and earnest prayers made the simple 
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function impressive. In a previous chapter I have referred 
to his great concern for the religious life of the college. It 
was indeed his overmastering preoccupation. By every 
possible means he strove to build up the spiritual life of the 
students. To the very end he kept Bates distinctively a 
Christian college. 

In his home my father daily manifested the depth ‘and 
genuineness of his religious feeling. He faithfully main- 
tained the beautiful old custom of family worship. At the 
close of the morning meal he would read a chapter from 
the Bible. His practice was to select some book and read it 
through chapter by chapter on successive mornings. The 
books most often chosen were the Gospels, the Psalms, the 
Epistles of Paul, and the historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment. His reading was vivid and sympathetic and his oc- 
casional questions and comments helped to explain and 
drive home the meaning. After the Bible reading the 
members of the family would kneel while my father prayed. 
I expect never again to hear such prayers as those. It was 
evident that he was talking intimately to a Father whom 
he knew and loved. Each member of the family — the 
visitor also if there was one — was remembered, not 
perfunctorily, but with a fine appreciation of his special 
needs. Especially impressive was the glimpse my father 
unconsciously gave of his own soul, pure, simple, and un- 
selfish. 

My father was never too engrossed with outside cares or 
too weary to give loving attention to his family. He kept 
in close touch with each of his children and concerned him- 
self with their school work, their games, and their various 
interests. He studied the character of each and skillfully 
and patiently labored to correct their faults, bodily, mental 
or moral. He took time for games in which all the family 
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joined. He was always kind. I never once remember to 
have heard him speak angrily or harshly. 

As has been indicated in previous chapters, he served the 
community loyally and regarded citizenship as a serious 
responsibility. His long term of service on the city School 
Board left an abiding mark upon the public schools. He 
was not only conscientious in attending Board meetings, 
giving careful consideration to problems and visiting 
schools, but he was personally interested in teachers and 
pupils. In addition to service on the School Board, he was 
active in all matters relating to public welfare, keenly alive 
to his political duties and concerned to help secure good 
government in city and State. He was personally known 
to a large proportion of the inhabitants of Lewiston, and 
greeted daily with genuine individual interest a host of 
friends in all social stations and of various races and 
religions. 

But it was to the college that he gave the full measure of 
his love, his time and strength. And in spite of his modesty 
and humility, he was the unquestioned leader in all its 
affairs. His policy was fundamentally not repressive but 
constructive. He constantly sought to inspire young men 
and women with high ideals and to introduce such customs 
and influences as would foster those ideals. In matters of 
student discipline he was tolerant, but did not hesitate to 
oppose vigorously all college evils, however firmly estab- 
lished in student tradition. He was wise enough to resist 
the beginnings of evil and to eliminate practices of ques- 
tionable tendency before they gained a foothold. In dealing 
with individual students he was, if anything, too much 
swayed by sympathy. It was his instinct to believe and 
trust every one and to see hope even in the depraved. 
Often, no doubt, students imposed upon him and laughed 
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at him in their sleeves; but often also his belief and trust 
called forth an answering worth. Not a few young men 
were reclaimed by him from serious delinquency and awak- 
ened to earnestness and goodness. Even those who took 
mean advantage of his tender heart often came eventually 
to love and honor him and to respect the ideals for which 
he lived. 

May these halting sentences help to bring back my 
father’s strong, rich personality to those who knew and 
valued him. May they again see him as he was, a stainless 
Christian gentleman, pure from baseness in word or deed, 
simple, manly, genuine. He joined courage and patience 
with infinite tenderness and sympathy. He was steadfast 
in bearing his own burdens and those of others. Firm of 
will, serene of spirit, clear of vision, loyal in faith, untiring 
in toil, he has left the world richer by a life patterned after 
that of his Master and has bequeathed to the men and 
women of Bates an example of unselfish service. 


THE END 
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